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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
fan secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR.. MANAGER 


176 NEWBURY STREET, 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


BOSTON 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


To the General Convention 


Your Commission on Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy respectfully submits the following 
account of its efforts during the past bi- 
ennium. 

Of positive achievement there is less to 
report than the importance of our assign- 
ment and the breadth of our field would 
seem to demand. The handicaps under 
which our work has been done are our ex- 
tenuation for the comparative inadequacy 
of our results. We hope to make a recom- 
mendation that might help to increase the 
efficiency of the future work of this Com- 
mission, based on our own experience. 

Our most tangible piece of work has 
been the book articles prepared for each 
issue of Teamwork. A few of these have 
presented books whose application was 
especially to the mental states and atti- 
tudes of the minister as an individual. 
Most of them have dealt with books which 
are designed to be of use to those whose 
concern is with soul-sick men and women. 
It seemed to us that, since there was no 
way whereby we might offer specific in- 
struction along these lines to those who felt 
the need of it, the next best means of 
helping those who feel the pressure of 
people’s needs would be to indicate some 
of those volumes which are being provided 
in this field in increasing numbers. 

It has been possible also, though not as 
often as could be wished, to furnish help 
to pastors and church school teachers who 
asked for specific materials for class study 
along these lines. The number of those 
asking for such help has been about evenly 
divided between our own and other de- 
nominations. The assurances of the value 
of the help given have seemed to show 
that a much greater usefulness in this way 
is possible. 

That there is a widespread need for 
infusing the presentation of religion with 
this sense that practical religious teaching 
offers to everyone a means for solving 
personal problems and transforming lives, 
is beyond question. All of us have felt at 
times the inadequacy of ordinary religious 
appeal when faced by the tragedies of hu- 
man experience. The future of the church 
will be decided in large measure by the 
contribution which it makes on the plane of 
mankind’s most crying needs. 
| No more apt illustration of the preva- 
lence of this need can be found than is 
shown by the popularity of the novels of 
Lloyd C. Douglas. It is not the province 
of the Commission to look at them as lit- 
erature, but only in the light of the revela- 
tion of a desire for this kind of practical 
religion on the part of enough people to 
make best sellers of them all. People 
are asking as never before for a religion that 
is directly workable. Dr. Douglas offers 
them a point of view which is seized with 
avidity. Vast numbers of people are de- 
manding this practical approach to re- 


ligion from some source. They will take it 
from the church, from which they expect it. 
But they will take it wherever it is to be 
found. Other books might be named at 
this point, but these are adequate evidence 
that the world is demanding a workable 
religion that functions here and now. 

In view of the foregoing and of the slight 
degree in which we have been able to help 
along these lines, we submit the following 
consideration and recommendation: 

The effectiveness of our efforts would 
have been increased if our geographical 
situation had been such as to allow per- 
sonal conferences among the members of 
the Commission. It has not been possible 
to have a meeting of the members of our 
group, and the handicaps of this isolation 
and our consequent inability to go over 
our plans and ideas together are a serious 
hindrance. Letters, especially in a com- 
paratively untried field, are no substitute 
for face to face discussion. 

We therefore recommend to the incoming 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention that a more compact 
group be charged hereafter with this vital 
task and that some provision be made to 
enable the Commission to meet at least 
once a year. 

It would add greatly to the value of such 
a work as this Commission envisages if our 
ministers could be brought to feel that the 
Commission is their servant and can be of 
use only in the degree permitted by the 
interest and response of those to whom 
their service is due. We therefore bespeak 
for our successors a more general demand 
for what we offer. 


* * 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


First we wish to express our apprecia- 
tion of the marked and increasing interest 
in the cause of World Peace manifested 
by many persons in our church. 

The contribution of our General Con- 
vention officials, the notable programs 
and projects of our General Sunday School 
Association, Young People’s Christian 
Union and the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association are to be heartily 
commended. 

Perhaps the outstanding achievement 
of the past year, one with which we had 
little to do, except to give it our blessing 
and to contribute a small sum to its ex- 
penses, was the Institute on World Af- 
fairs projected by Dr. Arthur I. Andrews 
and successfully held at Ferry Beach for 
the week beginning August 3. We should 
note that Dr. Andrews secured the co- 
operation of Prof. C. C. Hubbard of 
Wheaton College, Dr. George G. Wilson 
of Harvard, Mr. Radu Florescu of the 
Rumanian Legation, Dr. Joseph Hane, 
Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Mayer, Mrs. K. 
Augusta Sutton of the State Normal 
College, Danbury, Conn., Mrs. Stelia 
Marek Cushing and others. There were 

(Continued on page 1501) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Thanksgiving Proclamation 


I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, hereby designate Thursday, the 
twenty-eighth of November, 1935, as a day of national 
thanksgiving. 

In traversing a period of national stress our 
country has been knit together in a closer fellowship 
of mutual interest and common purpose. We can well 
be grateful that more and more of our people under- 
stand and seek the greater good of the greater number. 
We can be grateful that selfish purpose of personal 
gain,.1t our neighbor’s loss, less strongly asserts itself. 
We can be grateful that peace at home is strengthened 
by a growing willingness to common counsel. We can 
be grateful that our peace with other nations continues 
through recognition of our own peaceful purpose. 

But in appreciation of the blessings that Divine 
Providence has bestowed upon us in America, we shall 
not rejoice as the Pharisee rejoiced. War and strife 
still live in the world. Rather, must America by ex- 
ample and in practise help to bind the wounds of 
others, strive against disorder and aggression, en- 
courage the lessening of distress among peoples and 
advance peaceful trade and friendship. 

The future of many generations of mankind will be 
greatly guided by our acts in these present years. We 
hew a new trail. 

Let us then on the day appointed offer our devo- 
tions and our humble thanks to Almighty God, and 
pray that the people of America will be guided by Him 
in helping their fellow men. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 1935 


E do not yield to the pessimism of the times. 

We do not feel called upon to begin every 

public utterance with the words, “These are 

days of darkness and confusion.” We welcome 
Thanksgiving Day 1935, and we are glad to give ex- 
pression to our gratitude. It seems to us that all 
ministers of religion might help things along by giving 
a little direct, positive, constructive guidance instead 
of adding to the confusion by proclaiming confusion. 
Our reasons for thanksgiving do not rest simply 


on faith in the goodness of God. That is basic, of 
course. But let us meet the issue squarely at once, 
and declare that our main reason for thanksgiving is 
the greatness and goodness of man. The pessimism 
about our race that undeniably exists is due more than 
all else to faulty perspective. We look back five years, 
ten years, or to .the time when we were twenty-one. 
We need to look back a thousand years, a million years, 
a hundred million years. We concentrate our atten- 
tion upon a sweaty crowd yelling “Heil Hitler!’ 
We need to think of the poets, the dramatists, the 
musicians, the artists, the statesmen, that the same 
nationality has produced. 

This creature named man is an astounding phe- 
nomenon. Studied as an individual, or studied as 
a mass, in a state, a church, a labor union, or what 
not, man is a terra incognita, a vast unexplored con- 
tinent, in which rise amazing mountain peaks of 
achievement. 

Let us think of them this Thanksgiving Day 
1935, instead of prophesying darkness and confusion, 
we terror-stricken pigmies who belong to a race of 
giants. 

Are we behind just now with our methods of 
distributing the riches of the earth? That is a detail 
and it will be set right. Each nation will learn from 
the successes and failures of the other nations. 

Are we building a great material civilization? 
Well, we of the churches and the colleges and the 
laboratories and the press are here with the job of 
spiritualizing that material civilization, and we have 
with us all the momentum of a race with deep spiritual 
yearnings and hopes. 

Are we still exposed to the danger of war? The 
instinct of self-preservation is now slowly making 
itself felt in opposition to war. Our selfishness is 
coming to take its stand alongside of our unselfishness 
to end war. And it will end war. 

The trouble too often with us who are put here 
to proclaim the year of the Lord is that we stand 
too close to single individuals who are stupid, who are 
unfair, who are cruel, and we get the idea that the 
race is stupid, unfair and cruel. 

We record our thanksgiving in this year of our 
Lord 1935, for our race, for our opportunity to serve 
spiritual ends, for our faith that we have the power to 
do it, and for our faith that God wills it and that God 
is with us. 
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THE IMPERTINENCE OF THE BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HEN the Bar Association of Boston called 

W attention to the fact that there was grave 

doubt in the minds of people generally as to 

the fitness of a man whom he had appointed as judge, 

the Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

éalled this action of the Bar Association “‘an imperti- 

nence.”’ In other words, the Governor took the posi- 

tion that the Bar Association was meddling in what 
was none of its business. 

But will people in general so regard it? To gain 
control of the Governor’s Council, a small elective 
body, which has great power over appointments 
in Massachusetts, the Governor had to win over one 
Republican vote. He won that vote, then made the 
man who gave it a position on the bench, and ap- 
pointed a Democrat as his successor. The Bar 
Association said that judges should not only be able, 
upright men in fact, but should be above suspicion 
in the public mind, if confidence in the courts was to 
be maintained. Is that an impertinence, or is it 
fundamental truth? 

This paper is national, not local, of the country, 
not Massachusetts, and the editor is not a citizen of 
Massachusetts, but we confess to a feeling of constant 
humiliation because of the acts of the Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

The whole tone of the judiciary is lowered by this 
last act of the Governor. There is but one way to 
curb him. By voice, by pen, by vote, citizens without 
respect to party must enlist to end such a dangerous 


political career. 
* * 


A THANKSGIVING SERMON IN 1795 


HERE was a Thanksgiving sermon delivered 
at ‘“‘the Universal Meeting House” in Boston, 
February 19, 1795. The preacher was the Rev. 

John Murray, then a man just past fifty-three. The 
sermon was published at the time “‘at the request of 
the hearers,’’ and republished in 1813 in volume three 
of Murray’s “Letters and Sketches of Sermons,” 
“fn consequence of the solicitation of a respectable 
character.” 

Though usually we find Murray’s sermons and 
outlines dreary and unprofitable reading, and though 
the editor of the volumes carefully cut out most of 
the dates, personal references and bits of color that 
would have interested us today, this Thanksgiving 
sermon is worth study.. We get from it what we fail 
to find in most of Murray’s theological arguments, 
an understanding of the things that made him a 
popular and successful preacher. The sermon reveals 
an orator of the old-fashioned type, who skilfully 
repeated his text as a climax to every important point, 
and who appealed to nature, to history, to politics, 
to the statesmen of the day, for illustration. 

The text of the Thanksgiving sermon, from the 
thirtieth verse of the sixty-ninth psalm, was, “I 
will praise the name of God with a song, and will 
magnify him with thanksgiving.” Quite apart from 
the direct religious appeal of the sermon, it is of pro- 
found interest to us historically. It is the only sermon 
that we have ever happened upon which was preached 


in obedience to the first national proclamation of 
Thanksgiving. 

In beginning Murray said: “To be called upon by 
the illustrious head of the United States and to have 
this call seconded and enforced by the venerable head 
of this commonwealth, to be thus invited to celebrate 
the praises of the august and beneficent Father of 
our spirits, thus powerfully directed to render thanks 
to Him for the manifold displays of His goodness and 
mercy, vouchsafed toward us, must in truth elevate 
our hearts, must originate the most sublime and 
pleasurable feelings, and induce us to resolve with the 
royal prophet, that we will praise the name of God 
with a song, and magnify Him with thanksgiving.” 

The illustrious head of the United States was 
George Washington, the venerable head of the com- 
monwea!lth was Samuel Adams, both great figures of 
the Revolution. 

The occasion which inspired the proclamation 
was the suppression of the Whiskey Rebellion in 
Pennsylvania in 1794. It was not much of a rebellion 
as it turned out, but it was significant because it was 
the first test of the new Federal Government as to its 
ability to maintain order and enforce the law. Wash- 
ington sent 15,000 militia-men to arrest the disturbers 
and the trouble was soon ended. 

The proclamation cited as blessings our constitu- 
tions of government, the preservation of peace “foreign 
and domestic,” “the reasonable control which has 
been given to the spirit of disorder in the suppression 
of the late insurrection’’ and the prosperous gondition 
of our affairs. It called on people to ask God to pre- 
serve us from the arrogance of prosperity, to conduct 
themselves to merit a continuance of blessings, and— 
what is never quoted when entangling alliances are 
mentioned—it asked us to make our country “‘a safe 
and propitious asylum for the unfortunate of other 
countries,’ and to seek “‘to impart the blessings we 
possess or ask for ourselves to the whole family of 
mankind.” 

All this, of course, gave John Murray a great 
opportunity. He took up first natural blessings, then 
civil, and finally spiritual. 

He spoke of sight, of hearing, of speech, of the use 
of our limbs, of health, of reason, of earth and sea and 
the treasures produced by both, of man fearfully and 
wonderfully made, and of universal brotherhood. 

Then he dealt with our new government. Gran- 
diloquent though the style seems at times, it is fas- 
cinating to get the standpoint of a preacher only six 
years after the adoption of the Constitution, to read 
his references to the struggle for liberty and to both 
read and feel his bursts of oratory when he spoke of 
Washington and the patriots of the Revolution and of 
Washington and the makers of the Constitution. 

Set forth as well are all the spiritual blessings that 
men enjoy—everlasting life, the free gift of God, and 
the fact that what is given to us has been given to all 
men. There is the blessing of freedom from the creed 
makers and the established order, liberty to worship 
as one deems right, and a better understanding among . 
all the different kinds of worshipers. 

We give only a fragmentary account of this 
memorable sermon. We can only infer from the re- 
quests for publication what kind of impression it 
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made. But we feel its power even after the lapse of 
one hundred and forty years. 

It is our habit to speak of the many and great 
changes that have taken place since the time of 
Washington and Murray. What impresses us, how- 
ever, in reading the sermon, is the unchanging nature 
of our greatest blessings. Though we do not often 
speak of them, the simple every-day blessings, the 
ability to walk out, to see, to hear, to talk to our fel- 
lows, to learn new things, to sense what it is to be 
men and to live in this world, now as then might well 
incline us to praise the name of God with a song and 
magnify Him with thanksgiving. And it is great also 
to be a patriot, even in a country where there are so 
many nauseating professional patriots, and to seek to 
enlarge the boundaries of civil and religious liberty. 

The God of Murray and of George Washington 
still rules and overrules. Spiritual blessings now as 
then are real. They are our greatest blessings. We 
may state them in words which would sound strange 
to our fathers, but in the words there is much the same 
deep faith in a Power that made and sustains the uni- 
verse, and that calls us to go on with His work of 


creation. 
* OX 


THE RED CROSS ROLL CALL 


HE Red Cross has grown steadily in the confidence 
of the American people. What it has done in 
disaster relief and health work constitutes a 

record of which our citizens are proud. Now it has 
entered with larger vision and greater determination 
the field of accident prevention. 

We need the organization and we ought to support 

it generously. 


American Red Cross. 
* * 


THE BALDWIN GOVERNMENT WINS 


HE Baldwin government has won in Great 
Britain. The Liberals made a poor showing. 

The Labor Party gained, but not to the extent 
expected, especially in the strong industrial cities of 
the north. Foreign affairs played a large part in the 
result, so that it is impossible to appraise fairly the 
growth of socialism. It looks, however, as if or- 
ganized socialism were losing ground and some social- 
istic ideas were gaining ground. Both the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal Parties are much more liberal or 
progressive than they were a decade ago. We observe 
the same trend in the United States. Not only are the 
Republican and Democratic Parties more liberal 
than they were a decade ago, but the people dubbed 
tory or reactionary are more liberal than they were 
a decade ago. In other words, it seems as if nearly 
everybody now realizes to a greater or less degree that 
there are some good things that need to be done which 
can only be done together, and some evils to be curbed 
which can only be curbed by common action. This 
may be socialism, but it is not likely to be called 
socialism because of the evil assumed to be inherent 
in socialism. Nevertheless, it is likely to be progress. 
We shall have a wider distribution of the things that 
we produce in such great abundance, because it is 
right that we should have it. But we do not believe 
that our system of individual initiative and freedom 


We call on all our people to join the - 


ever will be overthrown, for the simple reason that we 
are coming to see more clearly that we need the system, 
redeemed and purified to be sure, to make men. 

There will be some idealists who will be angry with 
us for saying these things. And there will be some 
conservatives who will think that we give encourage- 
ment to the enemy. But in fact we are expressing the 
liberal standpoint. Liberalism may be beaten at the 
polls. It may disappear as a separate party. It may 
go out of business as a church. But it will win in 
theology, in sociology, in economics and in politics, 
because it is everlastingly right. 

* * 
DR. GEORGE B. CUTTEN AND HIGHER 
CONTROLS 


HE president of Colgate, Dr. George B. Cutten, 
attacks the social security legislation. He holds 
that ‘‘a civilization which removes natural 

checks more rapidly than it fosters higher controls 
commits suicide.’”’ He talks about the race of men 
much as if they were plant bacteria. One soun¢c 
comment that he makes is this: “If we insist upon 
keeping the feeble-minded, then our intelligence 
should dictate to us the necessity of sterilization in 
order that the race may be saved.’”’ Such a measure 
would be one of the higher controls. 

But to him old age insurance is begging the 
unfit to become more unfit, and inviting the fit to 
join the ranks of the unfit. 

If we accept his logic, we shall have to stop all 
works of mercy and relief. It would seem as if the 
way out were to hurry up the process of killing off 
those who fall behind in the struggle. Then what 
would happen, mentally and morally, to the people 
who acquiesced in the process? And out of such a race 
could any higher controls ever come? Why not tackle 
the causes of human misery? Higher controls are by- 
products of wise, far-sighted philanthropy. 

* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 


Referring to participation in war in which this 
country might be engaged, Charles A. Beard wrote: 
“T never cross a bridge until I come to it and have a 
look at it. If, however, I am called upon to fight for 
the promotion of oil interests in China, or the collection 
of defaulted bonds in Peru, they will have to come 
and get me.”’ Amen. 


Faced with the charge that Great Britain was 
actuated by self-interest in the Italo-Ethiopian 
trouble, Sir Samuel Hoare replied: ‘““Yes—enlightened 
self-interest and enlightened interest in what the 
British people believe is best for all.” 


One-half of ail motor accidents oceur at night, 
although night traffic is only one-fifth of day traffic. 
One remedy is light, more light, floods of light. 


Dean Brown of Yale said at King’s Chapel, 
“Christian faith never has been so strong as in periods 
when it has been tested to the utmost.” 


Said Thoreau: ‘Associate reverently, and as 
much as you can, with your loftiest thoughts.” 
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Heads Up--March On! 


Henry Monfort Cary 


For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of 
power and of love, and of sound mind.—2 Timothy 1:7. 
ems| DECADE or so ago we used to rise in the 
( al morning with a sense of well-being. If 
ss BK) anything were wrong it was something 

SOA) wrong with our individual lives and not 
with the world we lived in. There were occasional 
clouds on the horizon, but they were neither big nor 
black. The war had come and gone, and if the great 
results we looked for were a bit slow in coming, still— 
to cheer us we heard quite frequently, from Mr. Raskob 
or some other shining star, that America had dis- 
covered a new and magic law in economics by which 
we could pyramid prosperity. High pressure sales- 
manship was filling our homes with labor-saving and 
pleasure-giving gadgets—at high prices. America 
was a land flowing with milk and honey or their mod- 
ern equivalents—motor-cars and money to burn. 
Nearly every one had a good job at good wages. As 
for the few unfortunates who could neither keep up 
nor catch up with the procession, we were abundantly 
able to take care of them. A facile liberalism without 
much sense of definition or direction cushioned us in a 
comfortable optimism. 

It was the worst possible preparation for the kind 
of world in which we find ourselves now. We were 
not eased down gently upon hard times, but were 
dropped with a thud. Our pyramid of prosperity 
over night became a hole in the sand. Today our 
economic fabric is but the ghost of its former self, and 
it moves—when it moves at all—with knocking knees 
and chattering teeth. In some countries, banks other- 
wise sound are being forced at the point of the gun to 
absorb that new commodity in national finance known 
as red-ink bonds. The good old solid dollar is now 
worth sixty cents or thereabouts, and may soon be 
worth less. The whole gospel of thrift is in question. 
We do not know whether it is wise to “lay by’ for a 
rainy day or not. Besides, in that sense it is raining 
already. 

In the field of endeavor with which so many of us 
here are familiar, we have been through a period of 
investigation, and, between the by-products of that 
and the palsied economic system, the enterprise called 
Missions seems doomed to early extinction. It has 
come to pass that a furlough—once looked forward 
to eagerly—has become a thing to dread, since it 
may launch us into a new and very problematical 
future. 

To be fair to ourselves, it is not this that troubles 
us most. It is rather that we hear people all about us 
flirting with deadly ideas. Some are discussing the 
expediency of going fascist. Several of the world’s 
well-known nations are trying it—and prevented by 
rigid censorship from telling us how they like it as far 
as they have gone. The only news that leaks out of 
the sick room is this—that in spite of this panacea the 
patient is still running a temperature. 

Worse than that, several governments have de- 
cided that they will postpone indefinitely organizing 
for peace, and have decided first to grab off some addi- 


tional empire, as certain other nations did which were 
earlier in the field. 

That all this involves war does not seem to trouble 
them. At least two of the nations so minded know by 
bitter and bloody experience what war is like. Less 
than twenty years ago they were in the thick of it, 
living on short rations and anxiously conning long 
casualty lists each morning in lieu of breakfast. Yet 
almost daily some megalomaniac tells them and the 
world that they are ready for another war. 

We are not trying to paint a dark picture. The 
dark picture is there whether we vizualize it ade- 
quately or not. 

Not only do we know ourselves to be in life and 
fortune no longer secure, but something serious seems 
to have happened to the foundations of our faith. 
Conservatives defend themselves by turning their 
backs upon modern scholarship because—and they 
say it with some reason—it is forever learning and 
never coming to the knowledge of the truth—and we 
liberals, stripped and rendered homeless by the agencies 
we have ourselves created, shiver in the cold, unable 
satisfactorily to define or defend the faith that once 
sustained us. 

To walk undismayed through such a world calls 
for a brand of courage quite different from and far 
more robust than that which served well enough in the 
period someone has described as “that happy time 
when the world was comfortable, mildly progressive 
and very willing to be amused by toys.” 

No cheap substitute for courage will do. This is 
no small matter of holding one’s breath for a moment 
of shock under a cold shower. This wants the kind 
of courage that lasts from dawn till dark and through 
the night; the kind Galsworthy calls ‘‘an inner pluck 
bred into” us; the kind with which God endowed us; 
the kind by which Jesus lived. 

Is there nothing in the total situation or nothing 
in us that tells us to hold up our heads and march on? 

In the time at our disposal I can only give the 
skeleton of an answer, and only one man’s answer— 
my own—and that incomplete—but the answer is Yes. 

Before we allow ourselves to get bogged down in 
a Slough of Despond we ought at least to remember 
that we are not the first generation of men and women 
which has had to face a crisis. If we crave some title 
to distinction it is probably this, that without doubt 
we are the most comfortable generation that ever had 
to face discomfort. 

We inherit certain traditions which ought to help 
us. Most of us need look no farther back than our 
grandparents to see pioneers facing real hardships, 
and taking them all as part of the day’s work un- 
dismayed—because they had so often matched the 
resources of body and brain and heart against danger 
and disaster that they knew themselves conquerors. 
To them the conviction that the life principle was also 


the conquest principle was part of the fabric of their — | 


minds. We are not made of different or of lesser clay, 
even though for a moment we had half forgotten that 
we are both destined and equipped to fight. 
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If we look back beyond our immediate forebears 
to more distant ancestors, the story changes in detail 
but remains the same in essence. Man has had to 
battle for every advance. It is true of most of us as 
individuals and of all of us in the mass, that we do 
not begin to fight in earnest until we are hard pressed, 
but when man begins to struggle in earnest, barriers 
give way. 

It is not as if we had had no training. Over and 
over again the race has faced what seemed the final 
disaster, and men have met it. And if they have not 
completely mastered it they have at least checked and 
controlled it long enough to give themselves a tem- 
porary modus vivendi and a breathing spell in which to 
gather new energies for a further bit of climbing. 

Our American forebears spent a century and a 
half conquering a wilderness and setting up a refuge 
for freedom. Then a situation arose between an 
English king who was not English and the English 
colonies, and the colonies settled the matter—becom- 
ing Americans in the process. These toiled for another 
one hundred and fifty years to build a democracy—a 
land of opportunity, of plenty and of freedom—and 
they succeeded in establishing a shining standard for 
the rest of the world to aim at. But they sowed tares 
with their good wheat, and now that the crop is up 
the difficult task of separating the good grain from the 
bad has blinded many to the fact that the harvest it- 
self was great. So the pessimist points to the tares 
and thousands shut their eyes to all else. 

Others keep dinning into our ears the peril we run 
from the fact that science has taught us more about de- 
struction than any former generation ever imagined 
in its most lurid nightmares. What then? Why not 
point to the more significant fact that the same science 
has taught us more about serving and saving life than 
any other generation ever hoped to know? 

The very essential nature of our problem should 
make us want rather to stand up and cheer than to 
faint, for the essence of our problem is that we are 
puzzled—not as we have been through the ages as to 
how to get enough to eat and wear—but how to cross 
over from an economy of scarcity, to which all our 
machinery of business is still geared, to an economy of 
abundance, which is a bewilderingly novel experience. 
Half of us cannot believe it yet. For today we are 
embarrassed by the fact that we know how, and have 
on hand all the means, to produce more food than we 
can eat, more shoes and hats and clothes than we can 
wear—everything that we can need or want. We are 
embarrassed by riches and not by poverty. 

It is hard to adjust ourselves to the new state of 
things. 

For countless ages men have faced dangers against 
which they felt themselves defenseless—the danger of 
being ridden down by one or more of the Four Horse- 
men, Pestilence or Famine, War or Death. Today 
we have the upper hand of pestilence, and we can rob 
famine of its horror. Against war we have made our 
first venture toward collective security (and at the 
time this is written it is giving a fairly good account 
of itself). As for death, it has no terrors left for people 
who can down the other three horsemen. And we know 
how, and we have the will, more and more of us with 


every passing year. 


As for our faith, was that ever seriously endan- 
gered? Isn’t it true and hasn’t it always been true 
that, by some indelible pattern in the mind of the 
race, men seek not only a way out of difficulties but a 
way wp and out? As far back as the record goes it tells 
one story, pretty crude in places but never illegible. 
Some groups of men have climbed faster than others, 
but in all there is something inbred which, when men 
move, directs them not downward and backward, but 
forward and up. Isn’t that at the basis of the structure 
of the liberal faith? 

The great spiritual liberators have always had a 
profound conviction regarding the nature of mankind. 
The writings of the sages codified by Confucius, of the 
Greek Euripides, of the greatest of the Hebrew proph- 
ets, all see in human nature a basic decency, and an in- 
born trend upward, and a courage that never dies. 
What else did Jesus mean when he spoke of ‘‘the rule of 
God within us?” After all, if God made us it is not so 
surprising to find that He made us right. There is an 
eternal and inescapable pull in the right direction, and 
there is the mental and moral equipment to follow 
it up. 

“Since this conception has emerged in recent 
philosophy and psychology modern Christianity has, 
been given the most modern weapons with which to 
defend its teaching against all comers.” (Read the 
whole argument in Brotherston’s “A Philosophy for 
Liberalism.’’) 

The foundations of our faith are as sound as they 
ever were—and may be more intelligently held. Our 
equipment to meet and master circumstance is not 
only as good as but better than it ever was. 

Then what is it that has taken the heart out of so 
many of us? 

The person chiefly to blame, I think, is the re- 
former ina hurry. He has done a thorough and almost 
fatal job with us. (But we are not to forget while we 
load this unfortunate with opprobrium that the re- 
former in a hurry is a composite creature made up of a 
lot of us.) 

High pressure salesmanship has put not only busi- 
ness but the church on the rocks. 

Was there ever a word more ridden to death than 
drive? For years we nursed the delusion that we could 
accomplish anything—if we ‘‘put on a drive.’ We 
drove and were driven without mercy and without 
pause. There was no time to catch one’s breath and 
ask where all this driving would land us; or what 
would come of this attempt to get the fruits of evolu- 
tion without the process; or what the hot-house forcing 
process would do to ourselves. 

How well we remember it—for it was “Only Yes- 
terday.”’ (Read that book, for it is to laugh—and to: 
weep.) Just as the sales-manager gathered his force 
and told them that they must “make America gadget 
conscious’—that since they had jumped sales 10 
percent Jast year they must jump them 20 percent 
this year-—_so we gathered in conventions and lashed 
each other into a frenzy of enthusiasm with slogans. 
We generously admitted that before our time there 
had been a few earnest Christians, but where we had it 
all over them like a tent was in our modern efficiency 
methods. 

With these, for example, we set out to make 
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America sober by law. That we were already doing it 
by persuasion must not deter us. That was too slow. 
We need not wait upon the convictions of the people. 
We would do it in one swift and final campaign. If 
only we could build prohibition into the Constitution 
our banks would bulge with our savings and the mil- 
lennium would dawn. The banks bulged—fell apart 
in fact—but neither the savings of the temperate nor 
the profits of the bootleggers saved them. Result: 
the reformer in a hurry has set us back a generation, 
and America has broken out in a rash of flamboyant 
advertising to make America wine, whiskey and gin 
conscious. 

I do not know which taught us more, the Pro- 
hibition Drive or the Interchurch World Movement 
Drive. From both we learn what not to do and how 
not to do it. 

It was great while it lasted. We blew ourselves up 
with words as with free air. It was so easy, in a con- 
vention session and under the spell of oratory, to pitch 
sober judgment out of window, and launch a great and 
impossible enterprise with nothing more solid to float 
it upon than foam—and borrowed money. 

The world for Christ in this generation! A mag- 
nificent slogan! Who can blame himself for getting a 
little intoxicated with it? Under its hypnotism we 
looked upon a map of the world dotted with flag-pins 
to mark every mission station, and it looked easy— 
looked as if one good final push would finish the job; 
and well it might look so, for the flags were out of all 
proportion to the size of the map, to the importance of 
the mission station, and especially to the value of the 
message it was preaching. 

If anyone questioned the wisdom of this wholesale 
salesmanship of religion he was lacking in faith. Yet 
one was justified in raising questions. It was not a 
matter of obstacles that energy and money might re- 
move, but of deep realities against which energy and 
money are futile, and among them this, that there are 
other great currents of religious life; that the people 
who follow these have little sympathy for or under- 
standing of the Christian movement, for the very good 
reason that Christians have been at almost no pains 
to seek sympathy or understanding. And most of us 
understand them as little as they understand us. Yet 
to achieve the great ends we aim at, to bring them 
within range of even reasonable possibility, we need 
the full cooperation of the good men and women of 
these other faiths. Without saying so in so many 
words, without even confessing it to ourselves, never- 
theless we have acted as if we felt that we could dis- 
pense with their cooperation; that if they cared to co- 
operate they might become Christians and do it with 
-our cordial approval. The truth is, of course, that we 
can as little force them into theological conformity 
as we can dispense with their help if we are ever to 
have what we want—social decency and economic 
justice and world peace. Inescapably our destinies 
are bound together. We must work together or keep 
on milling about on the verge of failure until we do. 
In my own private version of Rethinking Missions I 
put the whole emphasis here. And I am sure that what- 
ever it may come to be called, something like a mis- 
sionary enterprise will be needed as long as it takes us 
to bring into one heritage the best that any racial or 
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religious division of the human race has achieved or 
is especially fitted to achieve, as long as it may take to 
establish that sympathetic understanding which is 
the condition of intelligent cooperation. I do not 
know how long the enterprise as it is will last, but 
something of the kind will be needed for at least an- 
other century. 

You may have heard some impassioned soul (per- 
haps he answered to your name or mine) urging that 
if all the churches would work together they could 
prevent war. They could indeed advance the cause 
and do great things, but we have not done very much 
during the past century to build wp the kind of church 
which can wield that kind and degree of influence. A 
few eloquent campaigners racing over land and sea 
and holding mass meetings—good in their place and 
way—are no substitute for that kind of church. 

Not that we have made no progress. I remember 
the first Federal Council of Churches in 1907, which 
did not and could not so much as mention a social 
creed. We haven’t what we want yet, but we are not 
standing where we stood then. 

When shall we begin? We have begun—began 
long ago—are at it now. What we aim at will take all 
we have and the rest of our lives. When we die it 
will take all our children have and the whole of their 
lives, and be worth it. Setting up a goal and aiming at 
its achievement in five years has its place and use, but 
not as a substitute for the long, unflagging, uncon- 
querable courage and settled determination which 
plans in lifetimes and fights in centuries. We had 
better learn that we aim at goals which lie over the 
edge of the horizon—magnificent ends which will 
demand and be worth all we can give. Isn’t one of our 
troubles the habit we have of looking at human 
brotherhood hindside before? It is not a hope to be 
realized at some far future time, but a fact which has 
always been a fact, and must be reckoned with now and 
always. 

Let us get our perspective right, adjust it to the 
realities, the proportions and perplexities of the aims 
we have in view, and then call any man comrade, 
whatever his color or culture, who will work with us 
for those aims, and, further, be willing ourselves to 
spend our lives lavishly and count them well spent. 

Think what it is we aim at! A new world econ- 
omy! A new social order! Universal justice! World 
peace! ‘These are ends worth purchasing with my life, 
and the lives of my children, and their children’s chil- 
dren, to the last generation. 

Reformers in a hurry have certainly crippled our 
judgment, but we are not beyond recovery. Let us 
show it from now on, not waxing cynical or being dis- 
couraged if our great hopes are not realized in an hour 
or a decade. We have set up the machinery, for ex- 
ample, for wrestling with the centuries-old habit of 
war. It does not work adequately, but why sing 
funeral dirges over it? What if its engine knocks and 
its tires go flat! We may have to repair it. We may 
have to trade it in against a new car. But one way or 
another, we shall drive on to organized peace and a 
parliament of the world. *S 

What shall we, or can we, do? 

It ought to be clear that the cure is not a hair from 
the dog that bit us. We shall have to forego ecclesi- 
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astical boosterism relying upon tidal waves of emo- 
tion. 

It may help a little if we ask ourselves what we 
would do if absolute power were put in our hands to 
make over this country or our own. It would hardly 
be gracious to speculate on what we would do to the 
country whose guests we are. What would we do 
with our own? 

In the first place, the responsibility would sober 
us. We should realize, as we never could otherwise, 
that cocky criticisms thrown off in the exuberant free- 
dom of irresponsibility are useless and impertinent. 

We should hasten to address ourselves to our 
fellow citizens and warn them not to expect too much: 
remind them that they must limit themselves by the 
realities of the situation; that Utopia is not just the 
other side of a few swift and simple decisions; that a 
short list of needed changes might be managed with 
relative speed but that even these would take some 
planning, and that planning takes time; that, for 
example, we might begin with a project about the de- 
sirability of which there is no argument—the stamp- 
ing out of the great white plague, but that we could 
not hope to see the end of it for a generation or more, 
and not then, unless we could enlist other nations in 
the enterprise; and that, speaking of other nations, 
there were a good many things we wanted which could 
not be accomplished unless and until we could secure 
their cooperation—collective security against war, for 
example; that the tangled affairs of 2,000,000,000 
human beings spread over six continents and innum- 
erable islands cannot possibly be settled, because they 
cannot be so much as understood, in a decade; that, 
whether we like it or not, we must have the patience 
and the courage for social experimentation for the 
simple reason that there is no other way to come at 
the right answers to some of our problems; and that, 
last but not least—while we go on studying, thinking, 
working, at our own small part in the total scheme— 
we should help matters greatly by keeping our tem- 
pers, because the great need now is not more heat, 
but more light. 


Uncensored News from 


Mussolini’s Propagands Machine 
FeO THING is clearer today than that the peoples 
y | everywhere have to be whipped into a 
| nationalistic hysteria in order to carry on 
21} a war. Mussolini has not overlooked this 
important war measure. 

Nobody knows definitely how far back the 
Ethiopian war was planned, but it is significant that 
the “disgrace of Adowa’’ was systematically kept 
alive. As far back as 1929 the Fascist military jour- 
nals began to discuss the reasons for the failure of 
1896. 
these discussions there was pointed out what measures 
would have to be adopted to win “the next time.” | 

As the planned-for war came closer, the campaign 
became more intensive. The press printed war propa- 
ganda every day. All the pretexts for the war which 
have by now become familiar all over the world were 
reiterated again and again. Ethiopia must be “civi- 


This campaign spread to other papers. In ° 


All this 7f we found ourselves endowed with 
absolute power; but we do not and no man ever will. 
Even if such power could be voted, both the person 
empowered and those in whose interest he held the 
power would have to extend the period of reconstruc- 
tion far beyond the meager four years allotted to an 
American President, for example, within which to 
work miracles. 

We shall have to adjust ourselves to a long up- 
hill climb. 

To try to understand the complex problem as a 
whole; to try to understand in particular some por- 
tion of it where I believe I can best invest my little 
all of energy and life; to hold myself in readiness to 
serve wherever a breach can be made in the barriers 
that hold back freedom and friendship and justice and 
peace; to keep mentally and spiritually fit to be used 
—what more can I do? I confess that I can think of 
nothing else. It is what I am trying hard to do now— 
as are millions of others. I am in no mood, therefore, 
to take to scolding others and lashing myself because 
the impossible is not yet achieved, because we can find 
no way to dodge the law that compels us to work out 
(not talk out) our own salvation. I once fingered a 
book called “Eimstein Made Easy,” but did not try 
my teeth on it. Whether that book lived up to its 
title I do not know, but I suspect immediately any- 
thing which seems to hint at a “Kingdom of God Made 
Rasy,” for I know it can’t be so. There is no dodging 
the law—“‘first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear.’”’ God made that law. What a fool 
I should be to try to evade it! The Ascent of Man has 
been and will be inch by inch—step by hardly con- 
tested step. 

It calls for a high order of courage to face what is 
sometimes the dull, deadly grind of the spade work re- 
quired of us. We are not to march with banners 
flying and bands playing into and over the conquered 
citadels of Wrong. Our job is digging trenches and 
keeping watch through the night and in the mud—a 
long way from victory. So be tt. The servant is not 
greater than his lord. 


the Nofrontier Service 


lized,’ Ethiopia was needed as an outlet for surplus 
population (nothing mentioned about the campaign 
for an increased birth rate), Ethiopia must supplement 
Italy’s natural resources. 

The press adopted other methods also. One day 
we were given pictures of the poor slaves of Ethiopia. 
The so-called slaves appear to be Arab traders selling 
their wares. Their appearance is almost prosperous 
and they look well fed and contented. In order to 
produce the proper shudders, the staff artist drew in 
some chains linking the wrists of the two “slaves.” 
But the job was done so badly that the chains do not 
fit properly on the wrists, and at the same time they are 
so heavy that any kind of work in them would be vir- 
tually impossible. But the pictures made an impres- 
sion on simple minds. 

Another great stroke was the exploitation of 
Mussolini’s two sons and his son-in-law. One day the 
papers carried a big story of how the two sons of II 
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Duce had applied to the Minister cf War and the Air 
(Benito Mussolini) to permit them to enter war service 
and become military aviators. The Minister of War 
and the Air considered for a time. The press dutifully 
followed his meditations. Then in a burst of patriotic 
enthusiasm he graciously granted permission for these 
minors to take service under him. ‘The decision was 
hailed with great admiration. Since then the Musso- 
lini family has repeatedly figured in the press, which 
records every flight they make in Africa and tells of 
the shots fired at their planes, which are generally 
discovered after their return. 

Dozens of similar propaganda stunts are put on 
here (Rome). Some day the Director of the Propa- 
ganda Bureau will again tell the world, exactly as after 
the World War, how he mobilized the Italian mind 
with every device, honest and dishonest, known to the 
machines of military propaganda. 


Peace Hath Its Heroes 


In the center of Berlin there stood, until the ac- 
cession of Hitler, a curious house. Over the entrance 
gate was a picture of two arms breaking a gun to 
splinters, a well-known anti-war symbol. On both sides 
of this were two flower-pots built into the wall: one 
was a French helmet, the other a German. A sign 
running across the front of the building declared in 
German and French: “‘Never again!” 

This was the international Peace Museum of 
Ernst Friedrich, determined pacifist. He had bought 
an old, dilapidated house and rebuilt it with the aid 
of a plasterer. Year after year he enlarged his space 
until his headquarters contained the museum, a lec- 
ture hall equipped for movies, and a press. 

Friedrich’s museum was so unusual and challenging 
that the great tourist companies stopped their buses 
at its doors, and intelligent teachers brought their 
classes to it. One of the most discussed exhibits was 
a scale which contained a sword in one balance and a 
large number of useful instruments in the other. Both 
weighed exactly the same. 

Naturally, the German militarists were not 
pleased with this anti-war museum. Already, under 
the Kaiser, Friedrich had gone to jail for anti-war 
activities. Under the Republic this persecution went 
on, so that Friedrich spent about six years in prison. 
Once his impassioned defense of his work made such 
an impression on two high police officials that they 
cursed the system which hounded men like Friedrich, 
and they resigned their positions. 

Under the Nazis the Museum was finally de- 
stroyed. Its windows were broken so frequently that 
no company would insure them. Sensing what was 
ahead, Friedrich hid his valuable archives. On the 
night of the Reichstag fire, the Nazis systematically 
wiped out the Museum, tore up everything in sight and 
finally broke a water pipe so that the damage became 
irreparable. This vandalism was blamed on the 
communists. Friedrich himself went to prison for 
seven months. 

With further persecutions threatening, Friedrich 
finally fled to Switzerland. Here he wrote the story of 
his Museum and published it. Then with indomitable 
spirit he began to rebuild his peace museum in Switzer- 
land. It was Friedrich who issued the volumes of 


a 


realistic war photographs entitled ““War Against War.” 
These books have been the source of inspiration for 
many other collections, also in this country. The 
grand old fighter for peace welcomes pictures, books, 
posters, or anything else that belongs in an anti-war 
museum. His ery still rings against a warlike world, 
all persecutions notwithstanding: ‘“‘War Against War!” 


Dictator Aids Dictator 
Chiang Kai-Shek, military dictator of China, and 
oft-times helper of Japan’s militarists, recently de- 
cided that another member of the dictator fraternity 
needed some help. So he concluded an < greement with 
Mussolini whereby 10,000 Chinese laborers were 
forced to go to Africa and build roads for the Italian 
adventurer. These Chinese are expected to play an 
important role in the Ethiopian war, since they are 
accustomed to tropical heat, and their standard of 
living 1s even lower than that of the Italians. Chiang 
Kai-Shek has also forbidden any expression of sym- 

pathy or solidarity with the Ethiopians. 


Swiss Army Officer Turns Pacifist 


A striking example of the way in which many 
war veterans who really have experienced combat on 
the battle field are turning from war and adopting a 
drastic anti-war position has occurred in Switzerland, 
and is attracting widespread public attention in that 
country. Both in peace and military circles, the recent 
conversion of Albert Stauffer, of Geneva, a former 
sergeant in the Swiss army, has been provoking in- 
tense interest and debate. 

Stauffer received an order calling him to report 
for repetition courses, whereupon he wrote as follows 
to the Swiss War Department: 

“The order I have received to attend a Revision- 
ary Course gives me the opportunity to inform your 
Department that it must not count on me in the future. 

“The problem of armed peace has been the sub- 
ject of my thoughts for years. Possessing as I do, 
like every man, a deep love of my native land, I ac- 
quired in youth the conviction, suggested at school 
and largely shared by our fathers, that in case of 
danger, this love should extend to complete personal 
sacrifice on the field of battle. Also the religious in- 
struction which I then received did not make clear 
the contradiction between this conception of patriot- 
ism and the great law of love of one’s neighbor. 

“The war came. I returned from abroad with 
enthusiasm to help in the defense of the frontiers of 
my native country. 

“But when the storm was over, I tried, like many 
others, to analyze this sinister tragedy. My investi- 
gations led me gradually to appalling results. The 
memories of the visions of war that I had had, the 
trains of conscripts who left noisy and cheerful and 
returned silent and gasping, convoys of the evacuated, 
whose great distress my uniform of ambulance man 
enabled me to see, friends and comrades fallen on the 
field of battle, families in tears—hardly, 1 say, had 
these visions begun to fade into the past, than the reve- 
lations of what the last war had really been, came one _ 
after another, and of what the next would be . 
if no one is determined to struggle against it. 

“The fact that my country signed the Briand- 
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Kellogg Pact filled me with joy, and I thought then 
that Switzerland would adopt a resolutely hostile 
attitude to war wherever it might break out. 

“On the contrary, Switzerland, incapable of rising 
to the heights of the new spirit of international co- 
operation, allows herself to be overcome by fear of her 
neighbors, increases armaments, prolongs the term of 
military service, studies the possibility of new forti- 
fications and incessantly increases her military budget. 

“T refuse to respond to your calling-up notice, 
because there are other and more useful, rational and 
human means of serving one’s country, which I am 
ready to serve by all these means. 

“T refuse, because above and beyond my argu- 
ments with the military authorities there is another 
law—more imperative than this law of man—more 
human because it is divine—a law which has said, is 
saying, and will always declare, ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ 
I believe in this higher law. 

“My choice is made. I prefer to run risks for 
peace, rather than the risks which the military law 
obliged me to run for war. With all the physical and 


moral force that is in me I henceforth say ‘No’ to all 
requests to take part in violence. 
“Kindly note my decision of refusal.’ 


Greek Islands Made into Italian War Hospitals 


That Mussolini has been using the Greek islands 
of the Dodecanese as a refuge for diseased Italian 
troops brought back from Africa, seems definitely 
proved by correspondence received from inhabitants 
of the islands. The Italian regime sought to avoid 
the return of diseased soldiers to Italy proper so as to 
prevent the discontent inside Italy from becoming 
greater. Many native Greeks have already con- 
tracted yellow fever and dysentery from the Italian 
soldiers. The inhabitants of the islands, who are 
Greeks, have protested in vain. Their kinsmen in 
Alexandria, Athens and New York have entered pro- 
tests with the League of Nations. Italy occupied the 
islands in 1912 during the war against Turkey, and 
has promised both by treaty and diplomatic exchange 
to return them to Greece, but has never fulfilled the 
promise. 


The Commission of Appraisal Reports 


To the American Unitarian Association at Cincinnati 


(Concluded from last week) 

eS) UPPLEMENTING this program for unifying 
Kai and integrating the denominational organ- 
AY | ization, the Commission has prepared a 

bhf@2}} series of recommendations with regard to 
the administrative policies and organizational set- 
up of the American Unitarian Association. These 
recommendations were submitted to the Board of 
Directors on August 24, and have received the most 
careful study by the Board itself and by a special 
committee appointed for that purpose. A few days 
ago, the written reports of the special committee and 
of the action of the Board were given to the Com- 
mission, but there has not as yet been sufficient time 
for the Commission to study in detail the effect of 
these reports upon their recommendations. ‘There 
will undoubtedly be changes—certainly in matters 
of detail—in the Commission’s final recommendations 
as the result of these deliberations with the Board; 
and at this time the Commission is not prepared to 
submit to the Association its final judgment on these 
matters. 

Nevertheless, in order that the members of the 
Association may be informed as to the progress being 
made, and also in order that there may be free and full 
discussion of the principles involved, the Commission 
wishes to outline briefly the major points covered by 
its reeommendations to the Board of Directors. 

1. The Commission reaffirms its recommendations 
made last May, in its first preliminary report, as to the 
need for a wise policy of regional development, to be 
undertaken with due caution and extended only on a 
conditional basis as regional participation in the 
financial support develops, but nevertheless to be 
adopted as a basic policy for the Association’s ad- 
ministrative work. As a first step, the Commission 
recommends that the Board take immediate measures 


to reallocate administrative functions on a regional 
basis. 

2. The Commission recommends that of the 
officers provided by the By-Laws only the president 
and the treasurer shall have seats on the Board, and 
that the Board make an annual report to the Asso- 
ciation. 

3. The Commission recommends that the Ad- 
ministrative Council as at present constituted be 
abolished, and that a staff conference be set up in its 
place, to include all resident paid officers and depart- 
ment heads, with the right of participation extended 
to such regional officers as may be in Boston at any 
given time. 

4. The Commission recommends a reorganization 
of departments on the basis of function, a redefinition 
of terms used in the set-up of departments and com- 
mittees, and a clarification of the relations between 
department secretaries, department committees, and 
the Board. 

5. The Commission recommends that the title 
of administrative vice-president be discontinued. 

6. The Commission recommends that the Board 
of Directors publicly declare their intent to provide 
pensions for general officers who, at the expiration of 
their present terms, may have reached the age limit 
for ministers or have served twenty years or more as 
general or regional officers of the Association, the rate 
to be comparable to what such persons would have 
received had the contributary pension system recom- 
mended by the pension commissions been in effect 
during their term of service. 

7. The Commission recommends certain modi- 
fications in the financial policy of the Association 
with a view to stabilizing the results of the handling 
of funds and also to liberalize the spending policy. 
Within carefully defined limits the Commission believes 
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that some additional expenditure of unrestricted 
receipts of principal to meet current needs is not 
only justifiable but fairer to both the present and the 
future. 

8. The Commission recommends a more ag- 
gressive money-raising policy, including the following 
specific suggestions: 

(a) The creation of a Department of Church- 
manship and Promotion, one of whose functions would 
be to raise money. 

(b) A specific drive for larger contributions from 
churches and individuals, aiming to raise the annual 
amount to $50,000. 

(c) A drive for special gifts and bequests to in- 
crease the permanent pension fund. 

9. The Commission has submitted a number of 
detailed recommendations with regard to the policy 
to be followed concerning church extension, aided 
churches, church-building aid, and other. important 
matters, the chief purpose of which is to systematize 
and clarify procedure. 

Final recommendations on all these points will 
necessarily await further study of the views of the 
Board of Directors in the light of general discussion, 
at this meeting and elsewhere, of the general principles 
involved. 

Vv 
Social Relations 

The annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association, held in Boston in May, 1935, referred to 
the Commission of Appraisal the question of the status 
of the Department of Social Relations, with special 
reference to the right of the department to ‘“‘speak and 
act in its own name,” and instructed the Commission 
to report on this matter at the biennial meeting to be 
held in Cincinnati in October. 

The Commission has given this question pro- 
longed and careful study, and in offering its report 
desires to make a distinction between the immediate 
and the ultimate solutions which it would recom- 
mend. Any fully satisfactory answer to the questions 
involved must await the reorganization of the entire 
administrative machinery of the Association which 
the Commission will recommend, and which will 
necessarily take considerable time to effect; but in 
the meantime certain steps can be taken at once to 
deal with the present situation. 


Immediate Recommendations 

The purpose of these immediate recommendations 
is to place the Department of Social Relations upon a 
level of complete equality with the other major de- 
partments of the Association, to clarify and define 
its functions, and to open the way for an enlargement 
of its part in the life of the denomination. The 
Commission urges that action be taken at this meeting 
to put these four recommendations into immediate 
effect. 

1. That the right of the Department of Social 
Relations to speak and act in its own name—a right 
specifically granted by the annual meeting in 1984, but, 
in our judgment, already inherent in the traditions 
and practise of the denomination as applying to all 
departments concerned with the teaching functions of 
the church—be ratified and confirmed. 


2. That the Association publicly recognize by 
resolution the full status of the Department of Social 
Relations as of equal importance with all other de- 
partments, and instruct the Board of Directors to give 
to this department equal representation with all 
others upon any inter-departmental committees or 
councils already existing or to be created. 

3. That the proposal of the Department of Social 
Relations to participate in an inter-departmental and 
inter-agency committee on adult education, if formed 
by the Board of Directors, be approved and heartily 
commended, as providing the necessary first step 
toward a comprehensive and adequate program 
for denominational activity in this important 
field. 

4. That the denomination confirm the authority 
of the Department of Social Relations, through its 
secretary or some other member, to represent the de- 
nomination on inter-denominational bodies organized 
to work in the field of social relations. 


The Long-Range View 


No part of the Unitarian tradition is clearer than 
that which affirms the necessary relation between re- 
ligion and social action, and the denomination has a 
record of religion put into practise, in terms of social 
reform and the advancement of social justice, of 
which we may legitimately be proud. 

But changes have come about in recent years 
which make the social philosophy of earlier Uni- 
tarianism no longer acceptable to the majority of our 
people. Nineteenth-century liberalism cannot hope 
to deal successfully with the existing situation, and 
there is need for a new philosophy of liberalism that 
shall be conceived in terms that are valid for today. 
If Unitarians can have some significant part in develop- 
ing this new social philosophy, and courage to begin 
practising it in the experimental spirit, they will make 
a contribution of immense value to the modern world. 

To do this, however, we must recognize the neces- 
sity for changing our emphasis in certain respects, and 
for approaching the whole question in a somewhat dif- 
ferent spirit. Above all, we shall have to adopt the 
educational method as our principal tool in the effort 
to create and to implement the concern for human 
progress which our religion makes obligatory. The 
implications of this change are of basic importance, 
and need to be studied with care. Certain practises 
now in use will have to be abandoned. New tech- 
niques will have to be devised, experimentally and 
therefore slowly. New attitudes will have to be de- 
veloped. The Commission wishes to cal] attention to 
five specific points, out of which recommendations for 
future consideration will emerge. 

1. In the first place, the Commission believes 
that the natural unit for developing new techniques 
for social action is the educational approach to this 
matter in the local parish, and as an illustration it 
desires to call the attention of the denomination to the 
experiment now being conducted in the Madison 
church as providing a concrete example of the sort of 
thing that all our churches might well inaugurate— 
not _that other churches can, or should, imitate 
slavishly the precise form of the Madison experiment, 
but that the spirit of free experimentation, based upon 
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sound principles of adult education, so successfully 
used in Madison, might well be the inspiration for 
similar enterprises elsewhere. The essential things 
about the Madison experiment are that no step is 
taken without the unanimous agreement of the entire 
group, and that the result of the group-thinking is 
concrete social action. 

The departments of Social Relations and of Re- 
ligious Education might make a joint study of the 
Madison experiment, and any other actual experiments 
now going on, and take steps to encourage further ex- 
perimentation in social action among our churches, 
based upon an intelligent grasp of the educational 
principles involved. Here isan area for real pioneering. 

2. In the second place, the use of the educational 
method as a primary instrument, will remove the per- 
plexing and disturbing difficulty in which we find 
ourselves with regard to so-called pronouncements by 
religious bodies on controversial question. It is easy 
to see and to sympathize with the idealism which has 
prompted the practise of passing resolutions and issu- 
ing statements on problems of grave social concern, 
but with the increasing complexity of every such ques- 
tion it has become more and more difficult to frame 
such statements so as to retain any content of meaning 
and at the same time not violate the rights of the 
minority to hold their own convictions without resent- 
ment, which naturally follows when a majority opinion 
is given the apparent value of dogmatic affirmation. 
The result has been twofold: first, the growth of 
resentment and rebellion among our own people 
against the whole practise of passing resolutions and 
issuing statements; and, secondly, a weakening in 
the effectiveness of these methods to the point of 
futility. : 

The Commission therefore hopes that the prac- 
tise of passing resolutions or issuing statements on 
controversial social questions may come to be re- 
garded as chiefly of emergency value. Without taking 
any steps to rule it out—for there may be occasions 
when it is the only available method—the Commission 
believes that it would be wise to let it fall into disuse. 
Plainly, this is not a matter for legislation, but for a 
change of practise by common consent, as the use of 
the educational method becomes increasingly em- 
ployed. 

3. The recent development of discussion groups 
among the ministers of the denomination, on a re- 
gional basis, provides another important element in 
progress toward an educational attack upon this 
whole problem. From these groups much may be ex- 
pected, and when they speak as groups they should re- 
ceive the thoughtful attention of our entire fellowship, 
for it is reasonable to hope for the most effective 
leadership from this source. Similar groups of 
laymen, and of laymen and ministers, should be 
organized. ! 

4, But it seems to the Commission that the full 
values inherent in the educational approach to this 
question will not be realized until it is recognized in 
the administrative set-up of the denomination itself. 
This can best be done, the Commission believes, by 
creating a Department of Education, which shall have 
direct oversight of all educational work within the 
area of the American Unitarian Association and an 


indirect, coordinating oversight over the educational 
work of the independent denominational agencies. In 
such a Department of Education there would be two 
main divisions—one concerned with adults, the other 
with children and young people. As we see it, re- 
ligious education, for both adults and young people, 
is preponderantly a matter of education in the art of 
living together, and an inclusive Department of Edu- 
cation, in a free fellowship like ours, must necessarily 
include the initiating and fostering of processes of 
educational character in the field of social relations. 
Thus the importance of social relations for religion 
would be recognized by placing it at the very center 
of our most important department. 

Under such an arrangement, special provision 
would have to be made for guaranteeing that none of 
the work now carried on by the more specialized De- 
partment of Social Relations should be abandoned or 
lessened. In particular, it should be plainly stated 
that the function of representing the denomination on 
interdenominational committees or councils should be- 
long to the new Department of Education, either in 
the person of its secretary or that of the head of the 
division of adult education. But these matters of 
detail can be worked out if the general principle is ac- 
cepted and adopted with full understanding of its 
character and implications. — 

The Commission does not expect this develop- 
ment to take place at once—nor, perhaps, for some 
time to come. It does believe, however, that it em- 
bodies a principle which is sound, constructive, and 
wholly consonant with our Unitarian traditions. It 
involves a drastic reorienting of our entire denomi- 
national thinking and organization, and is perhaps 


' the most radical and the most promising of all the 


possible lines of development now opening before 
us. 

5. In one important respect, however, the sug- 
gested Department of Education would not be able 
to function as the organ of the denominational concern 
for social relations, wiz., with respect to the more 
radical and aggressive spirit which has always been 
present among us as the advance guard of the growing 
social conscience. Both because it would be a de- 
partment, organized primarily for administrative 
purposes and necessarily operating within the area of 
the general denominational opinion, and also because 
it would be committed to the method of educa- 
tion with the limitations as well as the values of 
that method, a Department of Education could not 
properly be expected to represent the more extreme 
views or the more resolute desire for action which 
will be found among certain elements in our fellow- 
ship. 

The Commission believes that it is of the utmost 
importance that these more radical and thorough-going 
elements within our denominational life should be 
given full opportunity for self-expression and for their 
influence upon the general thought and idealism of the 
whole fellowship. How can this best be done? The 
Commission suggests that the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice be officially recognized as one of the 
major denominational agencies, that it be strength- 
ened by the active participation in its affairs of all 
Unitarians in sympathy with a more drastic social 
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program, and that its work be correlated with that of 
the proposed Department of Education at every pos- 
sible point. There is no reason, in our opinion, why 
immediate steps should not be taken to carry out this 
program, in advance of the formal creation of the 
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Department of Education; and the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the effort to make the Fellowship for Social 
Justice a vital part of our present denominational life 
would be of great value in preparing the way for the 
larger program. 


A Noble Layman Speaks 


Victor A. Friend Delivers President’s Address at Washington 


AM now completing my fourth year as president 
of our General Convention. Of course, you are 
entitled to receive a report, which shall include 
some convictions which I now hold regarding 

our work. 

First, however, I should like to say that one of 
the most gratifying experiences of my life has been the 
privilege of meeting so many of our people, of being 
greeted everywhere with enthusiasm, with expressions 
of affection, and with what has appeared to be a sense 
of great satisfaction in having the president of the 
General Convention a guest at their churches. I 
have visited scores of our churches where I have been 
just a member of the congregation; on some occasions 
I have been a speaker from the pulpit. I have been 
the invited guest at many banquets, at several state 
convention sessions, many anniversaries, dedications 
and rededications, conferences and institutes. In 
fact, I have, with one exception, responded to every 
call that has come to me. In many instances I have 
made these visits voluntarily, without having received 
a special invitation. In every case I have found loyal, 
earnest, eager groups of people, anxious to serve their 
church, and still more anxious that their church should 
prove to be an uplifting influence and serve a high 
purpose in the community. Frankly, I have yet to 
find a church having competent leadership that is not 
making a place for itself and fulfilling to a considerable 
degree the purpose for which it was organized. 

Notwithstanding the enthusiasm shown by these 
local church groups, I shall have to confess that 
everywhere I go—and in much that I read— I find a 
growing criticism of the church and church religion. 
We know that this critical attitude is being voiced 
strongly in Germany, in Russia, and in other coun- 
tries, but we haven’t been made quite so aware of it 
in our own country as yet. Increasingly, however, 
there does seem to be a clamor for some substitute for 
church religion. One of the reasons for the open 
attack made by some of our leading papers in their 
editorials is the unfortunate lack of denominational 
cooperation. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the present set-up 
of the organized church in its denominational sep- 
arateness is not meeting the world sitvation as it 
should. That I may make myself better understood, 
let me quote from articles which I have read. 

The first quotation is from an address made by 
the president of one cf our leading New England 
colleges: 

“The United States since the World War has 
been ‘afraid to grow up.’ 

“There has been an obvious retrogression. 
We not only have not moved on from strength to 
greater strength, but have rather yielded with but 


feeble resistance to forces making for weakened as- 
pirations and for less worthy accomplishments. 

“In circumstances where loyalty to high idealism 
was imperative, we as individuals and as a people have 
compromised with expediency; in situations where 
bold resolution was demanded we have sought refuge 
from responsibility in self-pity; under circumstances 
demanding courage we have fallen back upon cyni- 
cism to justify avoidance of accepting any risk; 
among the shadows which have needed illumination, 
if we were to find truth, we have shaded our mental 
eyes lest light should reveal to us what we have not 
wished to see, and amid the confusion resulting from 
unrest of the spirit we have sought surcease from 
concern in new dissipations and in more self-indul- 
gence. 

“As a people we have been afraid to grow up 
and we have played with our principles, with our 
emotions and with our responsibilities. 

“Tt is requisite that we examine our principles of 
education in home and church and school before 
tendencies already clearly defined be set into customs 
and habits which shall be enduring.” 

The next quotation is from a religious education 
magazine: 

“Storm-racked, stripped of its life-giving force, 
little more than a land nark along the path of civiliza- 
tion stands—Religion. As evidence of this observa- 
tion, the passing of the church as the central influence 
in the life of communities 1s cited. The towering 
steeple no longer symbolizes the crowning prestige of 
priest and pastor. Business men and scientists have 
displaced the clergy in roles of leadership. 

“Current thought has become cloudy with am- 
biguous discussions between theists and humanists. 
‘The one group is busily recasting and redefining terms 
to make theism tenable in the modern mood. The 
other group is recklessly relinquishing hold upon 
traditional categories, eager to come out into the in- 
tellectual clear. Meanwhile educated men remark that, 
an ambiguous God is no God at all, and under their 
insinuations even God’s authority begins to crack.” 

_ Again, let me quote from another religious edu- 
cation magazine: 

“A field which the church has so far entered in 
only a limited way is that of social action. For years, 
of course, after a sermon or adult Sunday school les- 
son where practical issues have been faced, men have 
said, “We ought to do something about it.’ Seldom 
has the church shown the way in which something 
might be done.. Today Christian leaders are talking 
about projects and about Christian social action. On 
the one hand, religious education leaders are saying 
that by far the most effective way of learning is by 
doing, while, on the other hand, many students of our 
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social order are saying, ‘A better society must be built 
by Christian men and women.’ ”’ 

As I have visited our churches I have more and 
more sensed a longing in the hearts of many lay people 
for real spiritual uplift from the pulpit, for sermons 
that will soften the loss of material things and bring 
to their hungry souls a clearer vision of and a spiritual 
nearness to a God who cares and understands. 

All through this Convention I have noted a re- 
ligious seriousness not so evident in previous Con- 
ventions. 

The inference is that we intend to have our 
church concentrate upon the value of spiritual ex- 
periences and the advantage of observing spiritual 
laws and principles. 

Now it goes without saying thet the average local 
church, singly, can make little progress in solving the 
bigger problems which harass the human family. 
Nevertheless, it is my opinion that any denomination, 
however small, in cooperation with other denominations 
within a community, or even in the world at large, can 
effectively initiate propaganda and set up machinery 
for meeting or counteracting, as the need may be, any 
problems emerging from the political, industrial, social, 
or economic fields. 

That this cooperative method of doing church 
work is imperative in the days to be is my firm con- 
viction—if the church hopes to rise above the dissatis- 
faction being more loudly voiced every day against it. 
The Free Church Fellowship is an attempt on the part 
of Universalists and Unitarians to stage coopera- 
tively just such programs. That other denominations 
are voluntarily enlisting in this movement, and that 
Bishop Fisher of Michigan, a broad-minded and 
forward-looking Methodist, is heading it as president, 
is a hopeful sign of what may be accomplished through 
it. Another hopeful sign is the increasing number of 
Interdenominational State Councils of Churches and 
of Religious Education, each of which seeks to find the 
strongest and most Christian personality for its leader. 

My observation has been that, up to the present 
time, we, as Universalists, have been averse to uniting 
with other denominations for constructive work. In 
fact, we have no forward-looking program of our own. 
Our high purposes and good intentions—and we do 
have many—are lost in board meetings, and in con- 
vention resolutions, and we fail to concern ourselves 
denominationally about the terrible evils rapidly 
breaking down the social structure of the world and 
nullifying the influence of the church which we claim 
to love and cherish. 

Now what are some of these evils which, de- 
nominationally, we should bend our efforts towards 
eradicating? Let me again refer to an editorial in one 
of our international religious education magazines, 
which claims that the wages of sin in the United States 
in cold cash amount each year to $13,628,588,743. 
The editor specifies as sin the following: war, crime, 
loss of life and energy through poverty, disease that 
is occasioned through poverty, the use of alcohol and 
narcotic drugs, and prostitution; and it is estimated 
that in these six areas alone it costs the citizens of 
the United States yearly this vast amount of money. 
When we take into consideration the amount of avail- 
able assets which the combined churches of the United 
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States, locally and denominationally, have at their 
command, and the small percentage of this vast 
wealth which they and we are using to meet these 
problems, we realize that the indictment made against 
the churches and us as leaders is well founded. Can 
that be one of the reasons for the small contributions 
made to our appeals? People who are concerned with 
the world’s evils are not satisfied with our project 
indifference. 

I read just recently an article written by a former 
federal judge, who was the prosecutor of Al Capone. 
The article was entitled, ‘‘Let’s Go to War on Crime.” 
He says that the United States government spends 
$13,000 a minute for its governmental projects, and 


‘that, as a country, we spend $22,800 a minute for 


crime. Then he goes on to elaborate on a plan which 
might overcome this frightful cost. He says: “My 
plan calls for business leaders, scientists, professional 
and club women to tackle the job, or to at least finance 
and oversee it. These leaders must tackle crime from 
the standpoint of prevention, just as the physician 
does disease or as a sanitary engineer does an un- 
healthy condition, and go after it in a way sufficiently 
adequate and energetic to clean it up.”’ This article 
is rather long and wonderfully convincing. But only 
in one place does this writer intimate that the church 
can be depended upon to be of any value in helping to 
solve this problem. He goes on to say that in Cincin- 
nati, three churches having united, one building had 
been left unoccupied. This was converted later into a 
gymnasium. Stained-glass windows now look down 
upon basketball games and upon children who romp 
where saints once worshiped. Because of this one 
building and the commendable use made of it, delin- 
quency has diminished and boys are going right instead 
of wrong. Meantime, the church people of the com- 
munity are adequately housed in fewer buildings. 

lt is not necessary in every case to vacate a church 
building in order to render a community service; but 
I contend that in overchurched communities just that 
very thing might be done, if it were not for the fact 
that each church thinks more of its own identity than 
it does of the work with which it should identify itself. 

What are we as a denomination doing about war? 
In almost every church, locally, the minister is preach- 
ing of peace continually, and in every convention 
resolutions are made regarding it, but as a denomina- 
tion are we really doing anything to influence peace 
action? When you stop to consider it, the Universalist 
denomination is merely an enlarged local church with 
a membership of approximately 50,000 people—a suf- 
ficient number of representative men and women who 
could, if they would, pool their individual interest 
against war and for peace, do a national job in a na- 
tional way, and help to transform the world from a 
bloody battleground to a brotherly league for peace. 
I should like to propose that we, at this Convention, 
appoint a commission whose purpose shall be to secure 
cooperation of representative groups in other de- 
nominations for planning a concerted attack upon this 
unsolved problem of war, and upon other national 
evils which are destroying our social morale. 

What are we, as a national organization, doing 
about the intemperance all about us? In a certain na- — 
tional magazine, I find eleven pages of advertising 
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extolling the merits of liquor, and not one word in that 
magazine about the harm resulting from the intem- 
perate use of this same liquor! Through what agency 
shall our young people or the uninitiated learn of its 
dangers? The voice of the church and its leaders can 
hardly be heard above a whisper. We, with hundreds 
of thousands of dollars at our disposal, together with 
all the other religious denominations of this country 
with billions available for constructive work, are doing 
little or nothing in the way of propaganda through the 
public press or through any other vehicle toward in- 
forming our young people, who are fast becoming the 
moving spirits in our public affairs, about the evils 
lurking in every sparkling drop which these magazines 
strive to make attractive. 

What cre we, as a denomination, doing about one 
of the greatest rackets that I know anything about? 
I refer to the graft in government. This is just one 
of those faith-destroying evils. It is almost impossible 
for one to put his finger on the guilty individual or 
group. In spite of the investigations carried on by 
our national and state governments for probing to the 
source of this public graft, it seems almost impossible 
to get convictions. In case after case, the findings of 
investigators are side-tracked and lost sight of and 
gradually fade from the public mind before anything 
is done about it. And meantime we, as Universalists, 
together with all the other denominations, stand idly 
by, making no attempt to open the eyes of those who 
must later deal with this evil of graft. 

One of the worst sins with which we have to con- 
tend is dishonesty in government. 

What are we, as a denomination, doing about the 
terrible curse of gambling that we have allowed to 
creep in during the last generation? Why, we have 
one race track in Massachusetts where, I understand, 
thirty-three million dollars has changed hands during 
just one racing period! Shouldn’t we, as a denomina- 
tion, set ourselves against gambling, wherever it is 
found and of whatever nature it may be? I say that 
we should set up machinery for lessening this evil. I 
am of the opinion that, if it hadn’t been for one great 
leader in one of our sister denominations, we would 
have had a state lottery in Massachusetts, legalized 
during the last session of our State Legislature. 

What are we, as a denomination, doing about the 
matter of life as it is depicted on the moving picture 
screen? It seems to me that about every moving- 
picture entertainment I attend revolves around shoot- 
ing and drinking—and this in spite of the fact that a 
large percentage of the patrons of these movies are 
church people or members of their families. We 
church people are fully aware of the powerful influence 
wielded by pictorial suggestion. We know it to be 
very disastrous, especially to our growing youth. Yet 
what are we doing about that character-destroying 
evil? What is any denomination doing about it? 
We will admit that certain local church groups, to- 
gether with women’s clubs, may be trying to do 
something, but how ineffective is the impression we 
church people are making! I'll admit progress is 
bound to be slow in such an involved field; however, if 
_ the churches spoke with one accord, the moving picture 

‘industry would soon change its tone. 
What are we, as a denomination, doing about the 


immense public parking spaces owned and controlled 
by our cities, towns, and states? These areas of land, 
unlighted, furnish unmolested privacy not only for an 
evening but for the entire night. I live during the 
summer where at daylight I can see from my windows 
cars still parked from the night before. Should we, as 
church groups, allow this to go unnoticed? Shouldn’t 
we church people be interested in the disastrous results 
which are bound to follow? 

It makes me fever hot when I consider the un- 
harnessed power for good within our own fellowship 
alone. If, during this next year, there should be a 
monthly, yes, even a weekly, meeting of the heads of 
each organization in the local churches around a table 
for the purpose of determining where the sore spots 
in the social order are, what type of treatment is 
necessary for protecting the individual persons and 
groups, what stimulus for higher levels of conduct 
might be provided through and by the church fellow- 
ship for developing a workable plan of action in a 
community or state, what a different social order we 
would have inside of one year, and how we could 
substitute for harsh criticism a new appreciation of 
the church and its sincere concern with world affairs 
and people in general! I purposefully suggest the 
local church Round Table, first, since it is for the local 
churches and communities that state and national 
boards have visions and plan programs; and if the 
local church members themselves are thinking through 
the same problems and are earnestly seeking an op- 
portunity to render service in building a safer and 
happier world, they will be ready for any forward 
move suggested. Not only will they be ready to take 
orders, but they will themselves make recommenda- 
tions to these same respective boards. 

I have served on the Massachusetts State Board 
twelve years, have been president of the Massachu- 
setts State Convention two years, have served on our 
National Board ten years, and am finishing a term of 
four years as president of the General Convention. 
Because most of the thought and time on these state 
and national boards is given over to the discussion of 
finances, | recommend that local church ministers 
and leaders put themselves seriously to the task of 
discovering needs and providing plans for church 
action on social problems. Then, and not until then, 
will this deeper concern be reflected in our state and 
national organizations. 

There are new ways of working for God coming to 

light, and faithful will be the church to its assumed 
task when it rethinks the purposes of God. How much 
more meaningful will the recommendations and a 
program set-up be, coming from a state or national 
board, when they voice the need felt by the local dele- 
gates who make up these same conventions. 

Much needs to be done. The state and national 
boards are quite as lax as the local groups. Together, 
we can start a new day in church life and make our 
fellowship a powerful influence. 

__ This newer church is needed as never before. The 
criticism of which I spoke in the beginning of my talk 
is but a symptom of a much-felt need in the hearts 


-of thoughtful and aspiring men and women throughout 


the continent. The church can come into its own 
if it appreciates the ultimate purpose of criticism. 


; 
' 
} 
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Four Hundred Years of the Printed English Bible--II 


W. D. Schermerhorn 


NIE reign of Elizabeth was from 1558 to 1608, 
almost fifty years. Eventful years they were. 
The Peace of Augsburg (1555) had just 
given Protestantism its right to be on the 

continent. Scandinavia was turning Lutheran. The 

Council of Trent moved its weary lengths. Brilliant 

stars sparkled in the literary and theological skies— 

Shakespeare, Jonson, Bacon, Hooker, Calvin, Melanch- 

thon, John Knox, Loyola, Xavier, Socinus, Arminius. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew (1572), and the 

Edict of Nantes (1598). The defeat of the Spanish 

Armada (1588), the rise of the East India Company 

(1601), the plans for colonizing in America. Again 

in the midst of a world in motion, religion has its in- 

fluential part. 

During Elizabeth’s reign the race was on between 
the Bishops’ Bible and the Genevan Version. The 
former held the churches, the latter won popular 
esteem, four to one. When James I came to the 
throne there was an attempt to secure uniformity 
about the Church—to reconcile the Establishment and 
the Puritans to one common service. The one point 
from which the Puritans could not be dislodged was 
that there were many faults in the Bishops’ Bible. 
The king disliked the Genevan edition, it is said, be- 
cause it had notes disrespectful to royalty. So a 
new edition of Holy Writ, prepared by a commission 
having representatives from all parties, was planned, 
being furthered by the king himself. Having been 
brought up a Scotsman he had an interest in matters 
of religion. In July, 1604, James announced com- 
missioners and the plans for work. There were to be 
six groups, two each at Oxford, at Cambridge and at 
Westminster. The list of translators included those 
of the Establishment and of the Puritans, both clergy 
and lay. The only qualification seemed to be that they 
should have efficiency as Biblical scholars. To each 
group was assigned its own particular portions of the 
whole task. Each group reviewed the work of every 
other group. At the end two persons from the groups 
at Oxford, Cambridge, and Westminster respectively 
were chosen to see it through the press. Free use had 
been made of previous translations, of the Vulgate and 
of such Greek and Hebrew texts as were available. 
No notes were appended, save such as were needful 
to explain Hebrew or Greek words. The sessions of 
. the commissions actually began in 1607, and the 
printed Bible appeared in 1611. 

Such a book, authorized by the king, not the 
hurried product of one or two, but prepared by so large 
a company of recognized scholars of all schools, passing 
through so competent editorial hands, could but pro- 
duce a translation at once accurate, even and idiomatic 
in style, and set to win well-nigh universal favor. 
It met hostility, as all new editions do, but was soon 
adopted by the church and for private use. The 
Bishops’ Bible ceased to be published when the Au- 
thorized appeared. The Genevan text held out for 
half a century longer, but. sheer worth finally won for 
the King James, or “Authorized,” Bible. 

This Bible of 1611 has been a most influential 


element in English culture. Its language was of the 
most elemental and pure type, for it went back to 
Tyndale and Anglo-Saxon origins. Its placein popular 
use influenced British character. Its figures of speech, 
biographical sketches, poems, psalms and proverbs 
became the materials of the English-speaking world. 
The English Bible was nearly a century in growing, 
but it is probably the most influential single volume 
ever printed. The Authorized. Version held the field 
for nearly three hundred years. Then important fac- 
tors aroused the desire for a revision. In the first place 
there was increasing revolt at the clumsy and mis- 
leading versification which often divided sentences 
and made a paragraph of each verse. Again many 
English expressions of 1611 were becoming awkward, 
obscure and even obsolete to nineteenth century 
students. In the third place manuscripts of the New 
Testament which are now considered of greatest im- 
portance had come to light since 1611—to name a 
few: the Alexandrian (fifth century), Sinaiticus, and 
Vaticanus (fourth century). Greek Testaments pre- 
pared throughuse of these earlier manuscripts prompted 
Westcott and Hort to say of their labors that ‘if com- 
parative trivialities .... are omitted, the words 
in our opinion still subject to doubt can hardly amount 
to more than a thousandth part of the New Testa- 
ment.” A fourth fact was that the intervening cen- 
turies of Greek and Hebrew study had given a knowl- 
edge and facility in those original languages of the 
Bible far surpassing the ability of the scholars of the 
early seventeenth century. 

So the demands of accuracy (shall we not say of 
truth?), of utility, of literary criticism, all pressed for 
the revision. A commission appointed in 1870 in the 
Anglican Church was later broadened in 1871 to in- 
clude “‘any persons eminent for scholarship, to what- 
ever nation or religious body they might belong.’ 
Old and New Testament committees of twenty-seven 
members each were formed in England. In 1870 a 
representative of the British committee visited Amer- 
ica and made a plan for cooperation. Thus the re- 
vision was on an international as well as intercon- 
fessional basis. 

Great interest was aroused in the work, and when, 
on May 17, 1881, the first completed copy of the Re- 
vised New Testament was presented and copy given 
to the press in England, the sales mounted to 4,000,000 
Testaments in five days. On May 20 it was “re- 
leased”’ in the United States. On May 22 the Chicago 
Tribune and the Chicago Times published the book 
entire in their issues. The four gospels, the Acts and 
the Epistle to the Romans, 118,000 words in all, had 
to be telegraphed from New York. The remainder 
was set from printed copy in hand. Certainly no 
such reception ever awaited any other publication. 
The Old Testament was not completed until 1884, at 
which time the British section, which had been greatly 
reduced in numbers by death and resignations, dis- 
banded. 

A voluminous literature arose around the merits 
and demerits of the revision, and today, after fifty-four 
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years, it has by no means completely displaced the 
Authorized in popular use. 

The American Commission were not full satisfied 
with the use which had been made of their suggestions. 
They were eager, however, that the revision, on which 
the British had in every case the final judgment, should 
be given every opportunity to succeed. ‘Therefore 
they had agreed to publish nothing of their own for 
at least fourteen years. But the group held together 
and continued their work. In 1901, twenty years after 
the first appearance of the revised New Testament in 
England, there appeared in the United States the 
‘“‘American Standard Revised Version.’”’ In many re- 
spects it is a more thoroughgoing revision in the direc- 
tion of the original text than the British revision. 
Representing as it does somewhat greater courage in 
departing from traditional renderings, and twenty 
added years of scholarly study, it is perhaps the most 
nearly perfect of any English version published by the 
authority of a group of scholars. It has met with 
wide use and will doubtless keep its place for many 
years. 

The excellence of standard versions has not 
closed the field to “modern speech” and private ver- 
sions. Indeed, the publication of the great revisions 
seemed to invite further effort. So there are many in- 


dependent translations, each having its own constitu- 
ency. Among the most important may be named that 
of Moffatt, most individual and probably most widely 
used; the Centenary Translation, prepared especially 
by a mother who read it with her family; and the 
“American Translation” by Professor Goodspeed, 
rugged, accurate, and vigorous—possibly the best 
of all. 
Thus, “the Word of God is not bound.” In 
every generation men have sought to discover its 
truest text and to present it in a language and form 
most adapted to understanding, appreciation and use. 
The persistent motive inspiring this labor has not 
been mere love of a book. It has been the conviction 
that in these pages we have a progressive showing of 
God’s dealing with men, and of the divine ideal for 
men and nations. In our own times of disillusion- 
ment and struggle, no one thing could more greatly 
help than that we should turn to these great records 
anew. We should of course not find blue-prints for 
social, political, and religious techniques; but there 
would be clearly discerned a love of God and of men, 
principles which, if followed, and ideas which, if de- 
veloped, would lead us to that more perfect society— 
on earth and in Heaven—which men of good-will seek, 
and for which our Lord taught us to pray. 


Teaching That Touches Life 


Adelaide Case 


Gas YOUNG father, the son of a clergyman, was 
4 i taking me for a drive on Sunday afternoon. 
“That,” he said, pointing to the new com- 
am munity clubhouse which had just been built, 
“fills the need for us and our families that the church 
used to fill in the days when people went to church.” 

“Religion seems to stir up very little interest on 
the campus,” reported another friend who had just 
visited an Eastern college. ““The students are pretty 
well divided into three groups—the readers, the 
roisterers, and the radicals. The real vitality is in 
the radical group.” 

Such instances could, of course, be multiplied 
many times over. They remind us of the trend away 
from religion which is one of the marked character- 
istics of this period in history. ‘To the question, 
What has religion to do with life today? many of our 
contemporaries, young and old, are giving us a clear- 
cut answer. Nothing whatever, is their reply. With few 
exceptions they do not attack religion, they simply 
ignore it. 

Others who are giving the same answer are, curi- 
ously enough, within the Christian Church itself. 
To the question, What has religion to do with life to- 
day? their answer too is Nothing, but they would go on 
to qualify their answer and say, ‘Nothing directly 
and definitely, but much indirectly and personally.” 
They remind us of the timelessness of true religion, 
but they give the impression that the Christian re- 
ligion is primarily concerned with the life of yesterday 
as recorded in the Bible and culminating in the life 
and teachings of Jesus. Religion, they tell us, must 
center itself upon the general truths of the spiritual 


life, the being of God, the supremacy of conscience, 
the leadership of Jesus. That these have application 
to the problems of today they would willingly admit, 
but they hold that the application is a matter of in- 
dividual concern, and is not the purpose of religion it- 
self. The purpose of religion, they would say, is to 
teach the Bible and spiritual truth. Their application 
is social service, ethics, civics; not religion. Moreover, 
religion does not give direction to any one of these 
“secular” activities except in so far as the personal 
motives of the individuals taking part in them have 
been purified and enncbled through their own religious 
experience. 

Thus Christianity has been divorced from life 
both by its opponents and its adherents. This would 
be an unhappy state indeed were it not for a group 
representing another strain in our religious heritage, 
a group which has insisted in season and out of season 


that religion has a direct bearing upon the problems of 


human life. Here are the great prophets of Israel 
and leaders and martyrs from the earliest days to the 
present time. They tell us that the heart of the 
Christian message is in its belief in radically trans- 
formed relationships, in its insistence on human 
brotherhood. They declare that only in relation to 
this fundamental teaching can the nature of God and 
the character of the spiritual life be understood. 
One of them has put it this way: “Our religion is in 
trouble, deep trouble, because it is implicated in our 
decaying economic order. But our religion contains, 
and always has contained, the principle of love or _ 
social justice which, if it should be followed, would 
produce a radical social and economic transformation, 
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The future of Christianity depends altogether upon 
the use that it makes of this radical principle.” 

Religious teaching that touches life, as I see it, 
is religious teaching that believes that Christianity has 
something definite to say for our life today. Such a 
conviction could give the progressive movement in 
religious education some real reason for being. There 
is far too much pseudo-progressivism in our religious 
teaching, especially among liberal groups. The Bible 
is “made interesting’ by trivial connections with 
present-day life; current sporting events are used as the 
starting point for a study of “athletes of the Bible;’’ 
pretty songs about the falling leaves are sung in the 
autumn and equally harmless ditties about the birds 
and the flowers in the spring; quarreling and swearing 
and drinking are censored with appropriate “discussion 
outlines” and Biblical references; and world friendship 
is enthusiastically advocated but completely identified 
with the cause of Christian missions. And this is said 
to be “the life-situation approach”’ and ‘‘the experi- 
ence-centered curriculum!’’ The results of it are un- 
qualifiedly bad. It leads either to smug complacency, 
to a bewildered paralysis, or to active disaffection. 

What then are the marks of Christian teaching 
which is in touch with life? It has at least these three 
characteristics, and has them in all the grades, from 
the. kindergarten up to the adult classes. 1. It faces 
the ugly facts of our common life and judges them. 
2. It encourages experiments in Christian brother- 
hood and participation in causes for social justice. 
3. It studies our religious heritage as a great pano- 
rama of human experience where the will of God has 
been seeking to express itself. 

1. Truth-seeking has always been essential to the 
religious attitude. Naturally the sons of God long to 
see human life with his impartial eyes and thus share 
in the divine vision. Today such a search for truth 
becomes a high adventure because the facts of human 
existence are so often hidden by propaganda and by 
the unconscious deceit that springs from fear and 
greed. ‘There is only one heroism,” says Romain 
Rolland, ‘‘and that is to see the world as it is and to 
love it.” 

Children can take part in the search for truth. 
They can study their own communities, their schools, 
their neighborhoods, asking such questions as these: 
What is helping the common good here? What is 
hindering it? Is everybody having a fair chance? 
If not, why not? Who are in contro] and why, and 
how are they exercising their authority? Are people 
joining together in societies to help each other and to 
stand together? ‘The church can make sure that its 
young people have access to the unpalatable facts of 
our social life that other agencies—the schools, the 
radio, and the movies—do not furnish them. Hard 
facts, such as these: three-quarters of our city families 
do not have enough food to eat; two-thirds of the 
families in the country do not have adequate and de- 
cent homes; a half of our population has no medical 
care at all; about a fifth of the workers of our coun- 
try are out of a job; the cost of the World War to 
the United States was fifty-five billion dollars and is 
still mounting. A church school cannot evade the task 
of showing its pupils that our country is rich and our 
people are poor. 


When children become socially awake and ethi- 
cally critical of the life about them, let their parents 
beware! “We don’t think our fathers and mothers are 
Christian,”’ said the young leader of a church society 
just the other day. Her society had been uncovering 
community conditions and raising embarrassing ques- 
tions. 

2. Perhaps there has never been a time when it 
was so possible for children and young people to take 
part in social movements for human betterment. The 
conflict is on, and they can join the forces of right- 
eousness. Practical ways in which this has been 
worked out in various young people’s groups are de- 
scribed in the new book, “Christian Youth in Action,” 
by Frank Herriott. Some suggestions for a group in a 
rural community can be found in the account of their 
work by Burdick and Gifford in ‘‘Improving Our 
Neighborhood.” Among the many activities to 
consider are these: making friendly contacts with 
other racial and economic groups; taking part in one 
of the movements for better housing, for consumers’ 
cooperation, for civic reform, for labor legislation; 
against cancer and tuberculosis; joining in peace 
parades and mass demonstrations; helping Jewish 
refugees, supporting independent efforts such as 
Howard Kester’s share-croppers’ union, or one of the 
many organizations for world peace, for civil liberties, 
for justice to the Negroes. The educational and re- 
ligious possibilities of experiments in Christian broth- 
erhood along these lines are far-reaching. They can 
reveal God to us as we share in his activities. Our 
religious schools will continue to relieve suffering, 
but they will go farther than mere humanitarianism 
by helping to do away with the evils they seek to miti- 
gate, taking part where they can in the creation of a 
more just society. 

3. From the point of view which I am trying to 
describe, the Bible is not used as a collection of texts 
or type-stories to teach moral virtues. It is primarily 
a human document of the most poignant sort in 
which the ideal of mzshpat or social justice becomes re- 
fined and extended and identified with the will of 
God, who is seeking and struggling to realize himself 
and to live in the life of men. To understand this long 
experience as it is recorded in the Bible is one of the 
major purposes of religion. It takes time. It cannot 
be done in the piecemeal, casual manner of much of our 
modern teaching. Thorough study is worth time and 
effort because of the light such a study could give us 
for our world today. If we were really to understand 
the Bible and the moral dynamic it offers us, we would 
not need our carefully worked out ‘applications’ — 
its relevance would be inescapable. Such a study 
would be dangerous to the complacency of the church, 
but it would give our religious teaching the perspective 
and substance it so sadly needs. 

These then are some of the lines along which 
religious education must work if it is to have vitality. 
This is teaching that touches life. If we religious 
workers are faithful to our task we can look forward to 
a not-too-far distant future when the general attitude 
toward religion will be greatly changed. There will 
then be people, no doubt, who fear and dread the 
Christian religion, but the terrible indifference which 
we now face will have disappeared. 
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Leaders of the First Church in Roxbury 


Jenny Breedveld 


“Life says: ‘Upward and onward! 

Refuse if you like, but if you refuse, you die!’”’ 
Cam WHOLE life creed, the summary of what 
Al he had learned in forty years in the ministry! 
This was a fitting and beautiful farewell 
message for the minister whose eighteen 
years of leadership had meant the difference between 
life and death to the famous First Church of Roxbury. 

The Rev. Miles Hanson stood framed in the lovely, 
simple dignity of the historic pulpit of John Eliot, 
Sunday, October 27, and spoke from his heart his last 
words of love and pride in the congregation he had 
done so much to sustain and build. Answering affec- 
tion was in every face in the assembly before him, and 
warm were the handclasps and good wishes spoken as 
his congregation filed past him in the vestibule after 
the service. 

Mr. Hanson left the next day for Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and the First Church of Roxbury, that quiet, 
gray building sitting so serenely atop a grassy knoll 
in Eliot Square, gazes across the centuries on one more 
mile of history. 

When Mr. Hanson came to Roxbury from E] Paso, 
Texas, in 1917, the First Church had reached a rather 
low ebb in its fortunes. The disintegration of the, 
congregation which had for almost three hundred years 
been the epitome of the upstanding vigor and high 
principle of New England life, seemed almost in sight. 

‘What will we do about that?” asked Mr. Hanson. 
“Why, we’ll just build a new congregation right on the 
solid foundations of the old, and go upward and on- 
ward from there!” 

What a quiet smile must have been on the faces 
of John Eliot, Thomas Weld and all that company of 
good men and true who built this First Church of 
Roxbury, as they looked down from above. “‘Hereisa 
man!” they must have said. ‘Here is a leader worthy 
to walk in our footsteps!” 

Or perhaps they didn’t look down from above. 
They may have been at that very moment walking 
the storied ground, as they do at all times today. 

For, yes, of course there are ghosts, and the mo- 
ment the Imaginative Person enters the doors of the 
First Church, he feels himself surrounded by those who 
fashioned that staunch and ‘free tradition which was 
so much later to pass into the hands of Mr. Hanson. 

There is, first of all, John Eliot himself, the 
apostle to the Indians, who was the first teacher of 
the congregation and who later became its third min- 
ter. Who can look at John Eliot’s chair, enshrined on 
the pulpit below the altar, and not see the kindly old 
apostle with his earnest eyes looking benignly over the 
place where he spent his years trying to bring the 
light of the Puritan gospel to the savage, recalcitrant 
hearts of the Indians camped round about? In this 
chair, without doubt, he spent many hours bent over 
his monumental work of translating the Bible into the 
Algonquin dialect, and also over his part in the mak- 
ing of the Bay Psalm Book, the first religious ritual 
ever made in the New World. 

The Imaginative Person will see John Eliot smiling 


because, through the staid lines of the historical ac- 
counts of this man and his work, there creeps a picture 
of a person much more sympathetic and human in 
feeling than most of the other men of that graven- 
faced group of pioneers. Eliot was a man of utterly 
unselfish devotion, simple tastes, and unlimited gen- 
erosity. A story which is told of him will serve to 
fill in the lines of his portrait. 

One tells, relative to his complete unworldliness 
in money matters, of how he went one day to receive 
his salary from one of the elders of the church. This 
man, knowing the teacher well, thought to save him 
(and incidentally his family) from the consequences 
of his virtue. So John Eliot’s salary was delivered to 
him all in silver pieces done up in a huge handkerchief, 
tied tightly into intricate knots, so securely that it 
would have taken a veritable Samson to loosen them. 

John Eliot accepted the handkerchief without 
comment, and stuffed it into the pockets of his ca- 
pacious breeches. On his way home, he stopped in to 
see a poor woman, who was ill. He pulled out his 
handkerchief, wishing to present her with a silver coin. 
He tugged and tugged, but it was impossible to loosen 
the knots. So, with a simple gesture, he presented 
the handkerchief and its contents to the woman, say- 
ing: “Take it, Mary. It is plain that the Lord meant 
thee to have it all.” 

Of a very different mold was Thomas Weld, 
first minister of the church. The Imaginative Person, 
looking upward toward the altar, will see there a figure 
with arm upraised in violent exhortation, gray eyes of 
icy fire looking out of a face as uncompromising as a 
steel dreadnaught. The first preacher was the per- 
sonification of the accepted picture of the stern Puri- 
tan. 

The commemorative tablet to him which is on 
the pulpit wall tells an interesting story, indeed. 
Expelled from his congregation in England for non- 
conformity by the fanatical Archbishop Laud, he 
came to this country in 1632. He ruled his little 
flock with a hand of iron, and knew not the meaning 
of any relenting toward any person who infringed 
ever so slightly the rigid religious code of the Puritans. 

He seems to have been a highly capable man, of 
keen vision and untiring energy. He and John Eliot 
both took part in the trial of Anne Hutchinson, and it 
was into the custody of his son that she was given 
before being banished and driven from the colony. 
He, too, had a large part in the making of the Bay 
Psalm Book. He lived to see the little community 
which he had helped to found well on its way to in- 
creasing prosperity before he was sent, “unwillingly 
willing,” as it says in the tablet, back to England by 
orders from the mother country. He assisted in the 
deposition and impeachment of Archbishop Laud, and 
later became chaplain to Cromwell. 

Such were the men who, with a group of faithful 
elders and their families, helped to build on this same 


site the little log cabin which was the ancestor of the 


present building in Eliot Square. 
Their ghosts are surrounded by those of the little 
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group of “God-fearing’’ parishioners of their day. 
In their broad-brimmed hats and white kerchiefs, they 
bustle decorously about the building which became 
the center of their existence. 

In those days, the First Church of Roxbury prac- 
tically was Roxbury. All activities centered in it 
and radiated from it. Unless you were a member you 
could not vote. You dared not build your house more 
than a mile from the church, in order that it should not 
be inaccessible. And woe be to you if weather or fire 
kept you from the meetinghouse at the times appointed! 

There have been four meetinghouses since then, 
the one which now stands on the spot having been 
erected in 1804. And throughout the succeeding 
years, the church continued to be the center and 
presiding influence of the community. 

It saw the exciting times of the American Revo- 
lution come and go, and it knew the faces of the great 
men of those times. The first companies of minute 
men camped on its grounds and marched down Rox- 
bury Street on their way to Lexington and Concord. 
Robert Williams, teacher of the Roxbury Latin 
School (which had been founded soon after the church 
itself), was literally carried away. 

What a dramatic picture it is for the Imaginative 
Person to see the schoolmaster, standing there watch- 
ing the high-hearted colonials go marching on their 
way, suddenly turn to his pupils and, with a shout, 
send them skittering to their homes! Then the school- 
master turns silently, and, with a mighty stride and a 
forward-gazing face, goes to join the marching men, 
never to see his schoolroom again. 

The plaque which commemorates the minister of 
those times, Amos Adams, is worth quoting in full: 

Scholar, patriot, Man of God. 
’ Led his flock through stormy days preceding the Revo- 
lution, 
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Reproved, rebuked, exhorted, with all long suffering and 
doctrine. 

Death came from exposure, in preaching to the Army in 
front of the Church. 

Born 1728, ordained 1754, died 1775. 


The parsonage of the First Church, now known as 
the Dillaway House, just across Roxbury Street, is also 
of historic significance. 

Owned in those times by Charles Dillaway, deacon 
of the church’ and prominent man of affairs, it was 
loaned by him to be used as the headquarters of 
General William Heath, of the Colonial Army, who 
was also treasurer of the church. Here Washington 
spent the night and watched the maneuvers of the 
British Army marching across the plains to the north. 

Joseph Warren, father of General JosephWarren, 
considered by some the most able of the Revolutionary 
generals, who was killed at Bunker Hill before he had 
a chance to fulfill the promise of a great career, was 
also at one time treasurer of the First Church. 

Still later, the Dillaway House was the back- 
ground of an interesting incident when, after Japan 
was opened to commerce in 1857, the Japanese sent 
four of their clever young men to be educated in the 
knowledge and customs of the Occident. The young 
Japanese made their headquarters in the Dillaway 
House while they were being instructed by the Dilla- 
way of that day. 

Other names familiar in the history of Roxbury, 
which were also associated with the First Church, in- 
clude those of Thomas Dudley, twice Governor of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, and Edward Ruggles, 
who was deacon of the church. 

Such was the proud tradition which Mr. Hanson 
took up and carried on so worthily, and such is the 
trust he leaves to the next leader. 

Upward and onward! Who will carry the torch? 


The Churches Forward Birth Control 


Mabel Travis Wood 


ST spring residents of Denver, Colorado, 
read in a local paper news which ten years 
ago would have been received with profound 
shock. “A birth-control clinic having ec- 
clesiastical sanction will be established in Grace 
Community Center, a part of Grace Church,” the 
announcement read. ‘The clinic will bring into the 
open a social problem of growing significance. Its 
services will be available to women without sufficient 
income to pay for private medical advice. Funds will 
be supplied by a wealthy Denver woman, a contributor 
to various charities. The clinic has the complete 
approval of the pastor.” 

Two other church birth-control centers, located 
in settlement houses connected with New York City 
churches, appear in the clinic directory of the American 
Birth Control League, which is the national organiza- 
tion for clinic extension. Recently one of these cen- 
ters, completing its fourth year, announced that in- 
formation had been given to 624 families, in sixty- 
three percent of which the father was unemployed. 

Public opinion on the subject of birth control has 
made tremendous forward strides in the last few years, 


and the courage of religious leaders has immeasurably 
aided this advance. The names of prominent clergy- 
men appear on the committees of the twenty-one State 
Leagues now affiliated with the American League.* 
From all parts of the country the League has received 
this year letters from ministers who express deep in- 
terest in advancing the cause of birth control in their 
communities. 

A pastor in a New England village wrote: “I am 
trying to present to the people of my church and com- 
munity various organizations and movements that 
are attempting to objectify in their programs some of 
the social ideals that Jesus taught us. I would appre- 
ciate any free literature that you may send me.” 

A California pastor, who has been trained in 
sociology and makes social service a definite part of 
his ministry, asked for the addresses of clinics and 
physicians to whom he could refer married couples. 
“This town has more than its share of poor people,” 
he wrote. “Babies are coming so frequently in some 


*The American Birth Control League’s Address is 515 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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of these marriages that it is working a tremendous 
hardship on parents and local charity organizations.” 

The rapid progress of the birth-control movement 
is reflected in the number of clinics under medical 
direction, which have increased from only twenty- 
eight six years ago to 230 at present. Even more 
significant is the community cooperation that has 
made possible these centers, a practical application 
of the spirit of modern morality. 

The depression has hastened action. During the 
bleak years since 1929, Americans have been awaken- 
ing rapidly to the wastefulness and cruelty of keeping 
reliable birth-control knowledge from the poor, who 
need it most. Studies made by authorities in several 
cities have shown that the birth rates among families 
on relief are from forty-eight to sixty percent higher 
than those among similar families who are self-support- 
ing. Each year there have been born to mothers on 
relief in the United States almost a quarter of a mil- 
lion babies, doomed to start life on the dole of public 
charity. 

“To carry on relief for more than three million 
families and to fail to permit them sanely to control 
their reproduction in the light of their present circum- 
stances, is both bad business and bad social states- 
manship,” declares Professor James H. 8. Bossard of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

America’s alarmingly high maternal death rate 
is unother factor that has turned public attention to 
the need for birth control. Many deaths of mothers 
have resulted from conditions such as heart trouble, 
diabetes, and tuberculosis, which were aggravated 
by pregnancy. Every year in the United States at 
least one million desperate women resort to abortion 
because they have not had knowledge of reliable birth 
control. Abortion has always been associated with 
immorality. Surveys made by the United States 
Children’s Bureau and the New York Academy of 
Medicine show, however, that the majority of abor- 
tions are performed upon married women having three 
or more children. Thus families are left motherless 
by the ghastly toll in women’s lives that abortion 
takes. 

Child spacing for the best health of mother and 
child is another indication for birth control. Eminent 
gynecologists agree that there should be an interval 
of at least two years, preferably three, between 
child-births, so that the mother has time to recover 
her strength. 

When the Committee on Marriage and the Home 
of the Federal Council of Churches in 1931 issued a 
statement favoring birth control, the movement was 
advanced by many years. “A majority of the commit- 
tee holds,” this statement concluded, “‘that the care- 
ful and restrained use of contraceptives by married 
people is valid and moral. They take this position 
because they believe that it is important to provide 
for the proper spacing of children, the control of the 
size of the family, and the protection of mothers and 
children; and because intercourse between the mates, 
when an expression of their spiritual union and af- 
fection, is right in itself. They are of the opinion that 
abstinence within marriage, except for the few, can- 
not be relied upon to meet these problems, and under 
ordinary conditions is not desirable in itself.” 
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One of the religious bodies earliest to endorse birth 
control was the American Unitarian Association, which 
adopted the following resolution in 1930: 


Whereas, It is becoming increasingly clear that, in 
the interest of social betterment, racial progress and a. 
more wholesome family life, parenthood should be 
undertaken with due regard for the mother’s health and 
the children’s welfare, both physical and moral, be it. 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association 
recommends to its constituent churches and members 
an earnest consideration of the fundamental social, 
economic and eugenic importance of birth control, to 
the end that they may support all reasonable efforts in 
their communities for the promotion of the birth-control 
movement. 


Among the other national church groups which 
have endorsed the use of contraceptives in the marital 
relation are the Universalist General Convention, the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, the General 
Council of Congregational and Christian Churches,. 
and the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal. 
Church. 

The Roman Catholic Church recently has re-. 
versed its position and has endorsed birth control in 
principle. It differs, however, as to the method to be 
employed, advocating only the “‘natural” or ‘‘rhythm”’ 
method, which is based on the determination of periods: 
of sterility and fertility in the monthly cycle. Calen- 
dar wheels, charts and other devices for calculating 
the “safe period’ are sold and advertised openly. 
Many of them appear in books bearing the imprimatur 
of the priesthood. Unfortunately, there is insuf- 
ficient scientific evidence to prove that the ‘‘rhythm’” 
method is applicable to all women. And certainly 
this method is useless for those who most need birth 
control—the illiterate woman and the woman who 
cannot depend on the cooperation of her husband. 

It is estimated that almost four hundred firms are: 
manufacturing contraceptives. Many of these prod- 
ucts are worthless, harmful, or both. Yet they can be 
purchased at drug stores as “feminine hygiene’’ sup- 
plies, and canvassers sell some of them from door to. 
door at exorbitant prices. 

The method of contraception that has been proved 
dependable and harmless cannot be bought in drug 
stores or learned from printed directions. It depends 
on examination and individual prescription by a 
qualified physician. This is the method taught in the 
accredited clinics. A number of so-called “clinics” 
have been opened by commercial interests as a sales. 
outlet. To protect the public against such enterprises, 
the medical board of the American Birth Control 
League issues a certificate which may be displayed in 
the reception room of bona-fide clinics provided they 
maintain the League’s minimum standards. 

Since 1929, no reputable group disseminating 
scientific birth-control information has come into 
conflict with the law. However, the Federal postal 
law, which is intended to prohibit the sending of 
contraceptive info:mation or supplies by ‘mail or 
common carrier” acts as a psychological barrier. - 
Margaret Sanger, who since 1928 has devoted, her 
efforts to the work of the National Committee on 
Federal Legislation for Birth Control, will resume _her- 
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fight to change the law after she returns from India 
next spring. 

In twenty-four states there is no mention of 
birth control on the statutes. Three states have more 
or less prohibitory laws, but these are loosely inter- 
preted as the tide of popular conviction gathers 
momentum. Connecticut has the most drastic law, 
forbidding ‘‘the use of: contraceptives.’ Yet a clinic 
is now functioning in Hartford and has had consid- 
erable newspaper publicity. 

The birth-control movement has passed through 
its pioneer, crusading stage. Now its task is to speed 
the urgent work of organizing service for families 
caught in the pressure of the times, whose health and 
security depend on their knowledge of scientific con- 
traception. Though in the number of birth-control 
clinics in proportion to population the United States 
now stands ahead of any other nation, there should be 
as many clinics in each state as there are now in the 
whole country. 

Birth control does not mean, as some still er- 
roneously think, the limiting of the family to one or 
two children, nor does it advocate childless homes. 
“Parenthood is a noble trust, a proud commission, an 
honorable assignment, when children are born of a 
heritage of health and with adequate financial se- 
curity,” one birth-control clinic states in an announce- 
ment of its purpose. 

The positive aspects of birth control in building 
happier homes must be emphasized. Workers in the 
clinics can tell heartening stories of broken marriages 
mended, of mothers no longer tired and worried and 
nagging, of despairing fathers given new confidence to 
face the world and win out—all because birth-control 
knowledge has been made available to these families. 

Most encouraging of all are the clinics’ reports of 
planned parenthood, of babies brought into the world 
because their parents were eager to have them and 
were ready to give them a fair chance in life. 

*K os * 
A PRAYER OF THANKSGIVNG 

O God, whose love has never let us go, we thank Thee for the 
wealth which still is ours. We thank Thee for the birds of the 
heaven and the lilies of the field, for the glory of sunrise and of 
sunset, for the gladness of the morning and the grandeur of the 
night. 

We thank Thee for the heritage which has come to us from 
the noble dead, whose quest of truth has lighted the pathin 
which we walk, whose quest of beauty has enriched the world in 
which we live, whose quest of goodness has ennobled the soul of 
the race, and whose quest of Thee has made life significant for- 
ever. 

We thank Thee for friends whose coming into our lives has 
been as rest after toil and as sunshine after storm. We thank 
Thee for those dear comrades of our joys and of our sorrows who 
have loyally stood by us in days of stress and strain. We thank 
Thee for our children and for our children’s children, whose 
coming into this world has brought to us so much of joy in the 
present and so much of hope for the future. 

We thank Thee for opportunities which now are ours to steep 
our souls in beauty, to gird our minds for the pursuit of truth, to 
make friends and be friendly, to lend hands of help to those who 
need us, to dream dreams and try to realize them, to discover 
some way out of our present distress and lay the foundations of 
a better world. 

We thank Thee that Thou hast so made us that our hearts 
are restless till they find rest in Thee. We are grateful for every 


revelation of Thyself which Thou hast given us, and especially for 
the light of Thy glory which shines in the face of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Thinking of him we cannot easily believe that life is 
meaningless or pitiless or vain. Thinking of him we dare to be- 
lieve that all we have ever dreamed of good shall one day exist, 
that truth and righteousness, justice and love, will eventually pre- 
vail in our world. 

We give thanks unto Thee, O God, for the wealth which 
still is ours. Amen and Amen. 

Ernest Fremont Tittle in Christian Century Pulpit. 


* * * 


A LIBERAL CONVENTION 


Again, it was a convention which was liberal in its attitude. 
That is, while there were honest differences of opinion, there 
was a recognition of the right of others to voice their conviction 
freely. How many church conventions, for example, would 
listen sympathetically to an avowed Communist while he pre- 
sented the case for that economic and political philosophy? Or 
how many church conventions would respond enthusiastically to 
a minister from another persuasion as he set forth his radical 
departures in the field of church worship and discounted the place 
of the sermon in the church service? Those who can by no stretch 
of imagination be called New Dealers thoughtfully considered 
the words of the Secretary of Agriculture in our present Adminis- 
tration. Those who want our government to increase its armed 
forces and extend its military training were given an opportunity 
to voice their convictions, as well as those who are avowed 
pacifists and conscientious objectors. 

There was:a strong body of opinion at the convention that 
our work as a denomination is not done and that the time has not 
come to seek merger with other religious groups. But there was 
an equally strong consensus that we must work in the closest 
cooperation with the great body of Christians of whatever name 
for the common interests of the cause and the advancement of 
the Kingdom. I returned from Washington with an enthusiastic 
desire to make my own church a stronger partner in the great 
Church of Christ, and with a conviction that the Universalist 
Church is not blind to the issues or opportunities of our day.— 
C. C. Blauvelt. 


A PRAYER FOR THANKSGIVING DAY 


Let us give thanks for the beauty of the world—yes; but 
let us not fail to give thanks for its dark voids, which are still 
waiting to be touched and illuminated by the creative Spirit 
whose servants we are. 

Let us give thanks, not as complacent beneficiaries of an 
order which has made life at least endurable and sometimes 
very delightful for us; but rather as citizens of another order, 
existing only in our dreams, which is yet to be won through travail 
and sacrifice and tears. 

Let us give thanks; but let our thanks be less concerned 
with life’s actualities than with its possibilities, less with what it 
is than with what it may be. 

Let us give thanks, not so much for life’s fullness as for 
life’s incompleteness—for the glory of living in an unfinished 
universe where much that is stubborn, unformed, irrational, re- 
mains to be mastered by the heroic and conquering spirit. 

Let us give thanks, not alone for gifts bestowed by a Provi- 
dence whose generosity even our blunderings and stupidities 
cannot wholly turn aside; but let us also rejoice that ours is the 
glory of sharing the tasks of creation, of being co-laborers with a 
working, struggling God. 

Let us give thanks, but in such manner that our gratitude 
shall create in us more of likeness unto the mind of Christ.— 
Truman B. Douglass, in Advance. 

* * * 


The whole trouble with the world in the past few years 
has been that we have tried to run on a moral basis but have 
been short of morals.—George B. Cutten, president of Colgate 
University. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE CANDIDACY OF CLARENCE J. HARRIS 
We do not publish letters from people who do not tell us who 
they are. We must have names and addresses of all who write. 
We are willing, however, to answer the question asked by “In- 
terested Readers”? about the candidacy of the Rev. Clarence J. 
Harris for alderman in New York City, as others have asked the 
same question. Mr. Harris did not run on the ticket election 
day, as he failed of nomination at the Republican primaries. 
-The Republican club in control of his district opposed him, his 
name did not appear on the primary ballot, and the “write in” 
vote was small, as is almost inevitable. 
The Editor. 


* * 
DR. DIEFFENBACH IN RARE FORM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read your exceedingly interesting editorial en- 
titled “Some Astounding Assumptions,” in which you impute 
opinions to me that are neither in my Transcript article on the 
threatened schism in the Presbyterian Church, nor in my per- 
sonal convictions. The error is probably due to the fact that you 
overlooked my statement at the beginning that the article was 
written as a footnote to a significant chapter of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

I wrote without ‘‘prejudice,” as was right, I said. It was 
primarily a report of facts in an important issue over doctrine. 
In no part of my article did I take any theological position. In 
one point I did say, ‘“‘There must be faith and doctrines which have 
great foundations.’’ I also said ‘‘in principle’ the fundamen- 
talists were right in insisting on an “intellectual emphasis’’ in 
the interpretation of religion, but I had no desire whatever to 
agree or disagree with what they believe. That was none of my 
business as a reporter and commentator. 

But I did say what has been said a thousand times, namely, 
that the modernists no longer preach the beliefs of the sixteenth 
century with the same emphasis given to these beliefs by the 
fundamentalists. That is what makes a modernist. He modern- 
izes his interpretation of religion. But he has not done this as 
thoroughly as the situation demands, because the present em- 
phasis in modernist Protestantism is on practical, social and co- 
operative services rather than on theological inquiry. For re- 
ligion’s sake I plead for deeper thinking on the realities of the 
spiritual life. Because that is also the emphasis of the funda- 
mentalists, | commend them, but whai they think is another 
matter entirely. Again, that is not my business as a reporter 
and interpreter. 

I notice you object to the use of the word modernist, and I 
agree it is not precise. So many words are like that. Every- 
body knows what one means. It does not mean that a modern- 
ist is not a good Christian. I observe that Dr. Speight in a 
book review published in the same issue with your critical edi- 
torial uses the word modernist as I accept it. He writes (p. 
1465): “The modernists, he (Wilhelm Pauck) feels, have done 
the church the disservice of confusing moral causes, such as the 
support of social justice, with the specific work of religion. Mod- 
ernism has been too much concerned to adjust the church to 
prevailing world views.” 

Let the opinion be right or wrong so far as the alleged con- 

fusion is concerned; it is a fact that modernism is here put in its 
proper category, and it is also true that Dr. Pauck, though not a 
conservative, expresses the fundamentalist view that the mod- 
ernists have had too little to do with “specific religion.””? The 
charge is they have gone astray with sociological interests. 
But I rejoice that there is a sign of rebirth of thought in the field 
of “specific religion,” that is, in theology, and I praised the fun- 
damentalists because they have always insisted upon the primacy 
of foundational doctrines. Whether their doctrines are sound 
or unsound, they are right in principle about the basic importance 
of ultimate metaphysical beliefs, so long disregarded. 

In one place you say of my article, ‘‘We note this extraor- 


dinary obiter dictum: Just like that, colon and all. I was sur- 
prised to find you did not give the “dictum” in a straight quote 
as you should, but rather, ‘‘He says in essence.” The essence as 
given is doctored. It is true the issue according to the fundamen- 
talists is one at last between the people who believe in ‘‘the Word 
of God as against those who believe in the word of man,”’ in other 
words, it is theism vs. humanism. You continue: “He appears 
(my italics) all through to make the colossal assumption that to 
be a fundamentalist is to be intellectual, scholarly, theological, 
profound, and to be anything else except fundamentalist is to 
be shallow.” 

Now, my ‘old comrade,” if I may repeat your warm and 
endearing words, on second thought you know better than that. 
The adjective-machine got out of hand, when you started into 
that purple-patching. And even when you come at last to agree 
with my articlein one point, you fail to read the context as you 
fail again to understand that I am not giving my opinion, but 
reporting on one phase of the state of religion today. I mean in 
the matter of belief about God. 

All of this boils down to a very simple matter. It seems I 
did not write as impeccably as I should have done, and, if I may 
say so, you did not read as carefully and as objectively as you 
should have done. I am willing to call it even. 

Albert C. Dieffenbach. 

Boston, Mass. 

* * 


DR. TOMLINSON’S WASHINGTON ADDRESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have not always agreed with your expressions of opinion 
in the Leader, and I think I will have to protest the praise you 
give me for what I said at the Convention Friday morning. What 
I uttered was almost purely extemporaneous, without any 
thought of making an ‘‘address,”’ and, contrary to the opinion of 
some, it did not voice any new conversion to the aim of the Free 
Church Fellowship. Indeed, on numerous occasions Dr. Hall 
has given me credit for being a pioneer in that field. Being greatly 
indebted in my student days to such leaders as Phillips Brooks, 
EK. E. Hale, Lyman Abbott, George A. Gordon, Frederick W. 
Robertson, Henry Ward Beecher, Edwin H. Chapin, and James 
Martineau, I have always cherished the ‘“Communion of the 
Saints,’’ and believed a day was coming when the followers of 
such noble men would come into a closer working fellowship. 
Dr. John Coleman Adams used to call such the “Broad Church, 
with whom,” he said, “‘we Universalists had our place.” 

Two years ago when the Joint Commission made its report, 
while I was hopeful that it was a start in the right direction, I 
questioned whether all the mechanism with which it was encum- 
bered, of mergers of the Y. P. R. U. and Y. P.C.U., the Sunday 
school and women’s work, would appeal to liberals in other 
churches, and Bishop Fisher frankly told-us, at the Counal Meet- 
ing in Washington, that when at the Council meeting in Boston 
in May we Universalists and Unitarians spent so much time de- 
bating it he told Dr. Gilroy, ‘This is no place for us.’ As he 
explained to us at Washington at the Council meeting, if Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians wish to discuss such matters, or a com- 
plete merger, it is their privilege, but not as a part of the agenda 
of the Free Church Fellowship. 

That is engaged in the larger task of promoting the newer 
liberalism needed by a new day and gaining friends in all com- 
munions and out of them. 

I am glad to say at the Council meeting in Washington 
Bishop Fisher made this vision very clear as our task, and every 
Universalist member gave hearty assent to it, Perkins, Adams, 
Etz, Friend, Bicknell, Reed and Tomlinson. Clinchy, Congre- 
gationalist, also endorsed it strongly, as did the Unitarians 
Lathrop, Greeley, and the president of the Unitarian brother- 
hood. 

Those who heard Bishop Fisher Thursday evening noted 
the splendid reception our Universalist people gave him. 
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Now with a leader like Bishop Fisher, the Universalist mem- 
bers of the Council (including Dr. F. O. Hall, recently elected) 
solidly back of him, and such colleagues as Clinchy, Bradley and 
Gilroy with us, and the Unitarians, we should make progress. 
Woe be to us if we throw away our opportunity. 

Vincent LH. Tomlinson. 


Worcester, Mass. 
*x Ox 


CHEERING SUPPORT FROM THE DAKOTAS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Allow me to add more than three cheers for the assistant 
editor’s stand on the use of ‘‘Rev. Jones.” If it lay within the 
province of a religious journal, I should like to see him lay down 
the law about the use of Mrs. with a woman’s first name—Mrs. 
Lucy, ete. If our standards of good taste in language, spelling 
and punctuation are not all lost in time, it will not be the fault 
of the newspapers. They are the persistent “Rev. Jonesers” and 
“Mrs. Lucyers,’’ and if one suggests that said terms are not good 
form, he is met with, ‘“But I saw it in the paper.” 

Another sin I see more and more frequently committed is 
that of using an apostrophe in a possessive pronoun. Our local 
papers almost invariably print it’s, not for it is, but for its, and 
lately I have seen her’s. These too will no doubt soon appear 
in a dictionary. 

Would-Be Correct. 


x ox 


IS DRUNKENNESS BETTER THAN TEMPERANCE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Concerning your editorial of October 5 on “Council for 
Moderation.” In one of your replies to a criticism of your stand, 
October 26, you stated that ‘‘the Council was to teach the man 
who was bound to drink to do it with moderation,” implying that 
the man could control the drug. For a jong time, I have made a 
study of this question, and so far, I fail to find one case, who kept 
it up for any length of time, who did not get drunk, and hosts who 
ended up by being hard drinkers—not one that could handle it. 
If you will give me the name of one who drank with moderation 
for twenty years, that has not been drunk (I shall want other 
evidence than his word), I will give you a dozen or more who 
have. I have in mind three, of influence, who thought they could 
handle it. Each has told me “I never was drunk.” I, and 
others, have seen them at a ‘‘rum banquet’? more than once, 
when anyone would say they were drunk. True, they had 
not quite reached the stage where they were “‘hugging”’ each 
other. 

I am told a teacher of a Sunday school class distributed to 
each one a copy of The Christian Leader from her surplus collec- 
tion. To one scholar was given the issue of October 5. Later 
he asked the teacher, ‘‘Am I to understand from the editorial, 
that the Universalist denomination sanctions moderation in 
drinking, and do you approve?” to which she replied: ‘J do not. 
I think it is damnable, and if a minister or Christian would exert 
half as much energy to show the folly of touching it, as must be 
expected in favor of ‘moderation,’ they would accomplish some- 
thing.” If this scholar had not sought further advice, someone 
would have been to blame, if the worst happened. It would 
worry me if I had any question that it was through my influence. 
I claim moderate drinking is a worse curse to the community 
than hard drinking, because the influence of the drunk will do 
no harm, but if our ministers and prominent upright people make 
any excuses or encouragement towards handling it, someone will 
be to blame. 

E. N. Paine. 


Provincetown, Mass. 


This devoted Universalist layman frames his argument on 
the assumption that we have published an argument in favor 
of moderate drinking. That is not the case. We have published 
an editorial endorsing a movement to stop the orgy of wild, 
reckless drinking now going on, which is wrecking promising 
lives and endangering every traveler on our highways. We hold 


that abstinence is safest and best, and we also hold that temper- 
ance is better for both individuals and society than drunkenness. 

Since writing the above we have received the startling news 
of the sudden death of Mr. Paine on November 11. Entirely 
characteristic was the postscript to his letter: ““Come down to 
the Cape and see us.”’ He was a generous, public-spirited citi- 
zen, a pillar of the historic old Universalist church in Province- 
town, and a greatly beloved gentleman. Dr. Coons, the State 
Superintendent, is preparing an account of his useful life. Here 
we simply record our own deep sense of loss. 

The Editor. 


* * 


SHOULD NOT HAVE INVITED SOME WHO SPOKE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having the rare privilege of an unbroken family tradition of 
The Christian Leader and its predecessors for more than one hun- 
dred years, and the reality of more than a half century of staunch 
support of our cherished faith, and having an ardent interest in 
the doings and purpose of our revered General Convention, it 
must be confessed that personal sensibilities got a distinct 
shock on learning from published reports of the recent assembly 
that the exalted honor of speaking before that august body was 
given to a New Raw Dealer and an avowed Communist. Public 
Enemies Nos. 1 and 2! 

It has been a fond belief that our esteemed U. G. C. isa 
religious institution, and it seems almost sacrilegious that a dis- 
credited politician and a dyed-in-the-wool anti-religionist should 
be invited to share in its deliberations and worship. If the object 
was to further the cause of liberal religion, it would seem that 
straight up-and-down Liberalism would become so perpendicular 
that it would fall over backwards. 

To quote from a sermon by one of our most respected min- 
isters in a recent issue of the Leader: ‘‘Can any sane man or woman 
study the record of that madhouse called Washington during the 
past months without some concern for the future welfare of — 
every individual and every church in our beloved country?” 

And again to quote from a popular evangelist now in our 
midst: ““Communism with its destructive and sinister purpose, 
with its denial of God, its intent to destroy the souls of men, is 
spreading its noxious slime over America.’ To “aid and abet” 
an inmate of that madhouse, and to give honor to an advocate of 
the cult that has relegated God to the scrapheap, and declares 
men have no souls, either to destroy or restore, may be our 
Christian duty. 

No doubt such criticism from a humble individual is most 
presumptuous, and these views are expressed with the full cog- 
nizance that this befuddled Reactionist will be lined up, figura- 
tively speaking, before a firing squad at daybreak, a la Communist 
Russia. 

Martha Maxim. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


It is not unusual for conventions of church people meeting in 
Washington to invite prominent officials to speak, whether the 
Administration is Republican or Democratic. However they 
may differ about his policies, all who know Secretary Wallace 
agree about his noble Christian character. Mr. Hicks comes 
from a Universalist family, won the highest scholastic honors 
at Harvard, and is a man of pure upright life. He did not ad- 
dress the Universalist General Convention, but the Universalist 
Ministers’ Association. Our ministers follow the policy of hear- 
ing all side of all questions. Note Mr. Blauvelt’s comment in this 
issue. 

T he Editor. 


* * * 


He that will not apply new remedies must expect new 
evils; for time is the greatest innovator, and if time of course 
alter things to worse, and wisdom and counsel ‘shall not alter 
them to the better, what shall be the end?—Sir Francis Bacon 
(died 1626) in “E’ssays Civil and Moral.”’ 
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A Novel of Heroism 


A Fool of Faith. By Jarl Hemmer. 
Translated from the Swedish by F. H. 
Lyon. (Liveright. $2.00.) 

This gripping religious novel was 
awarded first prize in the Inter-Scandi- 
navian Literary contest, and is concerned 
with scenes in Finland before and after 
the Russian revolution. The principal 
characters are the sensitive but unpre- 
possessing, unconventional and unortho- 
dox Strang, and his pious and conscien- 
tious friend Hastig, who is well favored 
by nature and of men. Both become or- 
dained as clergymen—natural enough for 
Hastig under the circumstances, but re- 
quiring considerable decision on Strang’s 
part following his years of debauchery at 
the university. The death of a crippled 
boy he had come to love led to much 
thinking. Hastig prospers in the ministry. 
Strang, hampered no doubt by his student 
days’ title of ‘“‘the sinful priest,” is con- 
stantly torn by theological cross-currents. 
“Oh, Father Luther, if you knew how 
hard you had made it for those who came 
after you!”’ He preaches poorly, except 
on an occasion when he thought out loud 
in his curate’s pulpit and much too lib- 
erally for the rector’s wife, following which 
his ordination was canceled. 

Strang now becomes an independent 
minister, and tenders his services to 
charitable institutions and night shelters. 
For purely altruistic motives he takes 
under his protection an unfortunate girl, 
Essi, who proves unrepentant enough to 
undermine his hard-won self-control, and 
sweep him into temptation with her. In 
a last attempt to rescue Hssi, he lands in 
jail. The diary he writes there is convinc- 
ing for Hastig, who makes him his assist- 
ant, but Strang must change his name to 
Bro. 

Bro, against Hastig’s protest, now par- 
ticipates in the Finnish uprising in which 
his secretly beloved brother has been 
slain by the Bolsheviki. Eventually, he 
and Hastig are assigned as chaplains to 
the “‘reds’’ who are being executed in 
Sveaborg Fortress during the reprisals. 
Strang’s faith grows and he finds an outlet 
in befriending a thirteen year old girl, the 
child of one of the ‘“‘reds.’’ Further per- 
spective comes from a physician who uses 
various expedients to obscure his warm 
heart. But Hastig and Bro revolt at 
serving at continuous executions—where 
some of the condemned spit in their faces— 
and the former completely breaks down 
and loses his faith. ‘Tell me why we men 
must suffer although two thousand years 
ago there was a Savior who took our bur- 
den upon himself?” The doctor arranges 
Hastig’s escape, while Bro, now con- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


vineed of his true mission, connives to be 
admitted as a prisoner. Becoming known 
among them as “little Jesus,” he learns 
that the “red’”’ prisoner whom the young 
girl believes to be her father was terribly 
wronged by Bro’s own brother, and that in 
all probability she is his own (Bro’s) niece. 

By this time he has learned to forgive 
instead of to seek vengeance. Far from 
allowing his faith to be crushed by in- 
creasing horrors, as Hastig’s was, Bro 
forces his to spring even higher above all 
choking obstacles. Raised finally to the 
exalted pitch of extreme self-sacrifice on 
behalf of the unfortunate ‘‘red,’’ he sends 
his last message to Hastig through the 
doctor, who is moved in spite of himself. 
“Suffering is worst for those who watch it. 
It is not so incomprehensible if one only 
goes through it oneself.’”’ In contrast to 
the black depths Strang had touched, what 
he does at last ‘“‘could be done only by one 
who had also tasted the best in life.” Be- 
hind the touching and admirable figure of 
Strang, there glows like cold steel his 
splendid nation, Finland, in the hours of 
its emergence into independence. This 
background not only heightens the interest 
of the personal chronicle, but also gives 
the book a historic value. 

N. M. Grier. 
Myerstown, Pa. 


* * 


Two Books on Germany 


Things That Are Caesar’s. A Genesis 
of the German Church Conflict. By 
Paul B. Means. (Round Table Press. 
$2.50.) 

This study traces the situation of the 
two Christian Churches, the Protestant 
and the Catholic Church, back to its de- 
velopments in the nineteenth century, and 
it aims to be as much a historical analysis 
as an interpretation. This author shows 
a surprising familiarity with the move- 
ments in and outside the churches, with 
theological currents and the outstanding 
leaders. The socio-theological criticism 
of Troeltsch, Kutter’s prophetic warnings, 
de Lagarde’s stirring singularity, and the 
constant unrest of the masses who be- 
lieved and still believe in the mission of 
the church, are just as well presented as the 
political and party ideology of the state 
and the socialists. 

The book does not attempt to be a his- 
tory of German Christendom, but this 
history never has been written in so com- 
prehensive or attractive a way. And 
when it comes to Nationalism and Na- 
tional Socialism, Means proves his great- 
est mastery. Out of the confusing amount 
of material and an almost unlimited variety 
of shades of the picture he organizes a very 
clear and well-rounded presentation of 
this delicate subject. A number of official 
documents are appended. There is every 
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reason to be skeptical about the vocabulary 
of advertisements; but when this book was. 
called “inspiring and brilliant’? by the 
publishers they did nothing more than 
state a fact. 


Swastika. The Nazi Terror. By James. 
Waterman Wise. (Harrison Smith and 
Robert Haas. $1.00.) 

This book, having been published as. 
early as 1933, a few months after the ad- 
vent of Hitler, necessarily lacks complete- 
ness. But it introduces the reader in a 
general way into the psychology of Ger- 
man Anti-Semitism of the pre-war period 
and the present. A number of individual 
cases are related in detail which unfor- 
tunately sound only too true to anyone 
who has lived through that period. In 
describing the causes of anti-Semitism the 
author overlooks a number of factors which 
admittedly are not to the credit of the 
Jewish people in Germany. Jewish papers 
like Die Juedische Rundschau have 
taken such material as an incentive for 
self-criticism. On the question of the 
boycott, the author takes the position of 
favoring it as much as possible, an attitude 
that has already badly reacted upon his 
fellow Jews in Germany. 

Wilhelm Hubben. 

George School, Pa. 

*x x 


FITCHBURG COMMUNITY FORUM 


The third annual program of the Fitch- 
burg Community Forum, held in the First 
Universalist Church on Sunday after- 
noons, opens Nov. 24, when Congressman 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., speaks on ‘“‘Social- 
ism and Communism as Opposed to 
Americanism.”’ 

Orher lectures scheduled include: 

Dec. 1—Prof. A. I. Andrews. ‘‘Nation- 
alism and the European Minorities.” 

Dec. 8—Anup Singh Dhillon, “India 
Today.” 

Dec. 15—Kenneth Bachmann. 
Racketeering Element 
Business.” 

Jan. 5—John Haynes Holmes. 
Nazi Germany.” 

Jan. 12—James Weldon Johnson. 
Negro’s Dilemma.” 

Jan. 19—Granville Hicks (tentative). 
“Is Fascism Coming to America?” 

Feb. 2—Sherwood Eddy. ‘The World’s 
Danger Zones.” 

Feb. 16—Norman Thomas (tentative). 
Subject to be announced. 

March 1—Harry A. Overstreet. 
Art of Being Grown Up.” 

There is also a possibility that Senator 
David I. Walsh and Mr. E. A. Filene may | 
speak at the forum some time this season. 
The director of the Fitchburg Community 
Forum is Rev. M. A. Kapp, and the treas- 
urer is Mr. R. H. Bingham, a Unitarian. 


“The 
in Main Street 


“T Visit 


“The 


“The 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


‘WHAT ONE SCHOOL HAS ACHIEVED 


Miss Florence S. Buxton has just com- 
pleted fifteen years of service as church 
‘school superintendent in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Pittsfield, Me. She 
has sent us a copy of her report, a portion 
of which we print below. You who are dis- 
couraged because your numbers are small, 
you who become impatient because prog- 
ress is slow, read this! Not magic, not 
the adoption of this scheme or that device, 
will ever save a church school; nothing 
but the patient, persistent, intelligent and 
-consecrated work of its leadership. A large 
order, but it can be done, as the following 
report will testify. 


My Friends: 

After fifteen years of service as super- 
intendent of this church school, I can still 
honestly call you friends, I think, and 
that speaks well for us all. Let us look back 
together then, not only over the past year 
but over all fifteen a bit, that we may see 
if we are really gaining, standing still, or 
going back. 

We have progressed in membership, we 
know. Looking back I can see the small 
group that met that first Sunday after my 
‘step forward from secretary. Fifty-three 
persons present, primary department and 
all. Today we had an attendance of 221; 
sixty in the primary department alone. 
Yes, we have progressed. Yet, on looking 
about us, we find, to our dismay, many 
children who should be in church school 
who are receiving no religious training 
whatever. Our task is not yet completed 
along membership lines. 

I remember that opening service; we 
met in the vestry and I was behind the old 
pulpit. How my knees trembled! We 
‘sang several hymns, had our scripture and 
prayer, our notices and offering, and went 
to our classes for lessons. How different 
now! Sometimes my knees still tremble, 
but, whether we appreciate it or not, we 
have a dignified worship service, and for 
the greater part it is participated in by all 
present. Of course we are not perfect in 
that either—some are late now and then; 
occasionally some pupils whisper and 
wriggle. But Sunday after Sunday every 
face ig toward the pulpit and during the 
prayer heads are bowed. It would seem 
that some of the elements of worship must 
be built into the lives of those present. 
Perhaps our outstanding achievement in 
the past few years has been the improve- 
ment of our worship service. From “‘open- 
ing exercises’ we have developed a wor- 
ship service. Beginning first by carefully 
preparing the service beforehand, we have 
added some things, omitted others, and 
changed the emphasis. The addition of 
the orchestra, the use of the choir, special 

‘numbers, a careful attempt to correlate 
hymns, scripture and prayer to the subject 


* * 


3 HARVEST SONG 
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Once more the liberal year laughs 
out, 

O’er richer stores than gems or gold, 

Once more with harvest song and 
shout, 

Is Nature’s bloodless triumph told. 
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Ser Ee Soke oe 


Our common mother rests and sings, 

Like Ruth among her garnered 
sheaves; 

Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn 
leaves. 
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O favors every year made new! 
O gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty over-runs our due, 
The fulness shames our discontent. 
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Now let these altars, wreathed with * 
flowers 

And piled with fruits, awake again 

Thanksgiving for the golden hours, 

The early and the latter rain! 

i John Greenleaf Whittier. ei 


* * 
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of the month, together with the beautiful 
setting of our church auditorium, have 
given our service a worth and put it upon a 
higher plane. 

(To be concluded) 


* 


PEACE POSTERS 


Of the many organizations working for 
world peace we have learned but recently 
of Peace Posters Press, P. O. Box 708, 
Baltimore, Md. At the present time their 
office carries twenty-six posters, each 
printed on white paper with black ink, 44 x 
82 inches. The printing reads across the 
long way of the sheet. (They resemble in 
appearance the familiar ‘‘Wayside Pul- 
pit.) In addition to this large size which 
enables messages to be read at a distance, 
a recent letter reports that by December 
the same texts will be available in smaller 
size—82 x 22 inches. Single posters cost 
30 cents, additional ones ordered at the 
same time are 10 cents each. To points 
west of the Mississippi River the cost is 
40 cents and 12 cents for additional post- 
ers. These are delivered by parcel post 
in mailing tubes. 

Church school leaders and ministers, we 
hope, will send for the leaflet describing 
these posters and will order a supply for 
the days ahead. There are many ways by 
which the church may educate for peace. 
One is the quiet but effective shaping of 
public opinion through repeated presenta- 
tion of the real facts of war, as is possible 
through the use of these posters, Taken 


at random here are six of the available 
texts: 

The militarist is one who is willing to 
risk your life for his country. 

War—What after all do the people get 
but taxes, widows, wooden legs and debt? 

There is no war between cities, none 
between states. Why between nations? 

Last year we helped the world waste 
$4,700,000,000 on military expenditures. 
Is it any wonder we’re hard up? 

The armament trade is an international 
racket, fattening on the blood of youth. 

Not the march but the dirge is the true 


music of war. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


During the week four more church 
schools have ordered a supply of the new 
Beacon Song and Service Book: Hartford, 
Conn., Medford and Monson, Mass., and 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Mrs. G. Douglas Frazier of Caribou, 
Maine, spent the Armistice Day week-end 
in Boston. A good part of Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 12th, was devoted to looking over 
religious educational books and materials 
in the G. §. S. A. office. Plans were dis- 
cussed for a young people’s class, two adult 
classes and two mid-week groups of young 
people for which the minister is to be re- 
sponsible. Possible plays for the annual 
Christmas party were talked over, and ap- 
parently ‘just the right thing’’ was dis- 
covered. We are much better acquainted 
with the Caribou school as a result of Mrs. 
Frazier’s visit, and we shall be better able 
to help meet their needs in the future. 
The large number of young people identi- 
fied with the church through its choir, 
church school classes and Y. P. C. U. is one 
of many indications that a vital program of 
religious education is in progress in Cari- 
bou. 

The Massachusetts Council of Churches 
is holding its annual meeting on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Dec. 3 and 4, at Christ 
Episcopal Church in Fitchburg. Tuesday 
afternoon’s progresm is devoted to the 
theme “Putting Religion into Religious 
Education.”” Three speakers are scheduled 
for this, among them Mrs. Marie Cole 
Powell and Dr. Boynton Merrill. In the 
evening the new executive secretary of the 
Council, Rev. Frank Jennings, will speak 
on “Imperatives for the Church Today,” 
and Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general 
secretary of the Federal Council, on ‘‘Ad- 
vance in Church Cooperation.”’ Wednesday 
morning is devoted to departmental con- 
ferences and panel discussions, a section on 
religious education being included among 
these. In the evening the Youth Banquet 
is scheduled to be followed by an address 
by Basil Mathews, ‘‘Youth’s Part in 
Fascist, Communist and Christian World 
Movements.” 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 


In the issue of Oct. 12 we listed material 
available from National Y. P. C. U. head- 
quarters on young people’s work. We are 
glad to list below additional material which 
we can supply to our workers. Some of itis 
free, the rest is supplied at cost. The 
following is mimeographed material: 

“A young people’s society candle-light 
installation service,” 5 cents. 

““A Christmas candle-light service,’’ 5 cents. 

“Candle-light service’ (dramatized), 3 
cents. 

“A symbolic candle-light service,’”’ 5 cents. 

“A Christmas service of song, story and 
poetry,” 10 cents. 

“Service for the reception of members,” 
3 cents. 

“The grateful heart’? (Thanksgiving ser- 
vice), 5 cents. 

“Our father—service of appreciation and 
fellowship,” 5 cents. 

“God in nature’ (an excellent vesper 
service), 8 cents. 

“The leadership of Jesus,’”’ 3 cents. 

“Problems about the Bible,” 3 cents. 

“A Bible fellowship hour,’ 8 cents. 

“A litany for young people at institute,” 
free. 

“Christ’s call to service and adventure,” 
3 cents. 

“Religion in my life,” 2 cents. 

“General considerations for intermediate 
leaders,” 5 cents. 

“Current issues for young people’s groups,” 
5 cents. 

“Discussions on the ‘unit of work’ basis— 
purpose and consecutiveness in pro- 
gram,” 3 cents. 

“Suggestions for society meetings,’ 5 
cents. . 

“The Church through the centuries,’ 5 
cents. 

“Christian life topics for 1936,” free. 

“Young people’s ritual,” 3 cents. 

“What is education?” 3 cents. 

“What is religion?” 5 cents. 

“Freedom and responsibility,” 3 cents. 

“Books for young people” (a fine bibliog- 
raphy) 5 cents. 

“Young men and young women,” 5 cents. 

“Possible form of a constitution for a 
young people’s society,” 3 cents. 

“How to be an effective officer,’ 3 cents. 

“Science and religion,’ 8 cents. 

“Installation service for officers,” free. 

“Outline of the Y. P. C. U.,’’ free. 

“Church extension in the Y. P. C. U.,” free. 

“Friendship Trails in Japan,” by Dr. Roger 
F. Etz (a fine booklet telling of the 
Universalist work in Japan), 15 cents. 

“Friendship Trails in Korea,’’ by Dr. 
Roger F. Etz (Universalist work in 
Korea), 5 cents. 


The recently published book, “Christian 
Youth in Action,” by Frank W. Herriott; is 
recommended for young people’s groups 


for study and discussion. It is one of the 
most pertinent books on developing a real 
program in the young people’s group that 
has been written. 60 cents per copy. 

We still have on hand several copies of 
“Youth Facing the World,” by Dr. H. 
Faber. Dr. Faber is a leader of the Dutch 
Youth Movement, and he gives an en- 
lightening account of the development of 
the liberal youth groups in Europe. It 
suggests some of the methods used in 
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young people’s work there, and tells of 
the problems which confront the young 
people of those countries. In view of the 
fact that the international youth confer- 
ence is to be: held in this country next 
summer, we urge our groups to take the 
opportunity of reading this book so that 
they may know something of these groups 
in other countries. 50 cents per copy. 
We are trying to give our ministers and 
workers with young people every oppor- 
tunity possible to secure through our 
headquarters all helpful material that will 
aid them in their work. We hope that. 
you will take advantage of the opportunity. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FIRST PUBLIC MEETING OF THE 
SEASON 


Somerville, First, was hostess to the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Massachusetts for the first public meet- 
ing of the season, held Thursday, Nov. 7. 

Probably more than 200 women met 
in Somerville to listen to a fine program, 
to partake of a delicious luncheon and en- 
joy at the same time the friendly hour. 

Rey. Hazel I. Kirk, president, presided 
during the day. A praise service of song 
and prayer and words of inspiration was 
given by Mrs. George E. Huntley. A 
greeting from the Somerville women was 
extended by Mrs. Arthur S. Waldron, and 
responded to by Mrs. Perey R. Moody. 

We need new members. Of course we 
do, and Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres emphasized 
the fact and gave us suggestions about how 
we might secure them. One point which 
it is good for us to remember is that one 
who becomes a member of the Mission 
Circle receives benefits that she has never 
dreamed of before joining. 

Mrs. Milo -G. Folsom of Pittsfield, 
Maine, happened to be en route to New 
York to attend a meeting of the North- 
field Committee, of which she is a member 
and chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee. She stopped off long enough to give 
a delightful presentation of the book, 
“Toward a Christian America.” We saw 
many taking notes and we know many 
profited by what she had to tell us. 

The organist of the Somerville church, 
Mr. Mark Dickey, made a delightful con- 
tribution to the program with a recital of 
fifteen minutes preceding the opening of 
the afternoon session. Dr. George E. 
Leighton, minister of the church, asked 
that we pray with him, instead of being led 
in prayer by him. It was a very helpful 
service in which all participated. 

Following the roll call, Mrs. William 
Wallace Rose gave “Highlights of the 
Washington Convention.’ She prefaced 
her talk with the warning that what she 
had to say might be dry and seem quite 
like the minutes of a convention meeting. 
There was not a dry sentence and, as one 
of the audience remarked, she brought 


order out of chaos. That doesn’t mean 
that the Convention program was chaotic, 
it meant that it was difficult to tell inter- 
estingly a connected story of so many 
events. But Mrs. Rose did this wonder- 
fully well. 

Mr. George O. Nelson, Jr., favored us 
with a trumpet solo. 

We had with us Ruth Downing and her 
little doll family. As always she gave a 
most interesting hour and many wished she 
might have had the whole afternoon to 
talk. 

* * 
PROGRESS IN GREENSBORO 

Dr. Canfield says that preliminaries of 
the church building project at Greensboro 
are well under way, and construction ac- 
tivities will soon begin. While no drive will 
be put on in behalf of this enterprise, it 
would be fine if individuals and circles 
would contribute to this undertaking. 
We commend for your reading our new 
North Carolina pamphlet, entitled ‘‘Let- 
ters to Henry, Which Henrietta May 
Read.” Send 5 cents for this, and at the 
same time include 15 cents more and get 
the new ‘“‘Broadsides,”’ a sort of poster of 
testimonials from the mountain people 
(5 cents), “Our Work in Japan—Two 
View Points’ (5 cents), “The Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace and Camp for Diabetic 
Girls’’ (5 cents). 

* * 

We wish to share Miss Hathaway’s 
greeting with all of our women, not only 
those who were present in Washington: 
Dear W. N. M. A. Sisters: Greeting— 

For more than thirty years now we 
have been working together in this little 
Island Empire. There have been disap- 


' pointments and discouragements naturally, 


but it surely has been worth while. The 
labor, the sacrifice, the prayers, that you 
dear women have put into this work have 
borne and are bearing fruit. Thirty 
more years we cannot work together, but 
you and your followers can carry on many 
times thirty years. Into your hands and 
hearts I commend this work. Thank you 
for everything. 
Agnes Hathaway. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Elmer M. Druley, having accepted 
the pastorate of the churches in Caledonia 
and Mt. Gilead, Ohio, will close his pas- 
torate in Southbridge, Mass., on Sunday, 
Dec. 1. 


Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff of West Acton, 
Mass., has been chosen pastor of the 
church in Medford Hillside, Mass. Mr. 

Torsleff began his new work on Nov. 17. 


Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, was 
the preacher in Brockton, Mass., Nov. 17. 
On Nov. 24, Dr. Coons will give the ser- 
mon at the hundredth anniversary of the 
church in Augusta, Maine. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of 
The Christian Leader, was the preacher at 
the morning service in the Independent 
Christian Church in Gloucester, Mass., on 
Nov. 17. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp, editor of Team 
Work, the ministers’ journal, announces 
that there will be a quarterly issue of the 
publication. Copy for the December issue 
must be mailed at once to Rev. M. A. 
Kapp, 31 Atlantic Ave., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Miss Dorothy Etz, daughter of the 
General Superintendent, was knocked 
down by a truck in Medford, Monday 
night, Nov. 12, and was severely bruised. 


Miss Etz, who graduated from Wheaton - 


College in June, is taking a secretarial 
course at Simmons College. She is re- 
covering rapidly. 

Mrs. Mary S. Attwood of Abington, 
Mass., is spending a few weeks in studying 
the records in the Genealogical Library, 
Ashburton Place, Boston, to find the 
stories of the old families of Mercer, 
Maine. Mrs. Attwood is writing a history 
of Mercer, her native town. While in Bos- 
ton, she is a guest of Miss Ruth Hersey at 
Bethany Union. 

Rev. Clarence J. Cowing of the historic 
old church in Gloucester, Mass., has re- 
signed and has gone away for a long rest. 


Rev. John T. Fitzgerald of Seven 
Springs, N. C., is seriously ill. Blood 
poisoning in the foot made amputation 
necessary. 

Rev. Harold Scott has an article in the 
October-November issue of The New 
Humanist, entitled, “Humanism as Relig- 
jous Instrumentalism.” Mr. Scott is 
pastor of the federated church of Uni- 
tarians and Congregationalists in Fort 
Collins, Colorado. His address is 1106 
La Porte Avenue. 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rev. M. D. 
Shutter, D. D., pastor. The all-church 
dinner on a recent Friday evening was 
preceded by the regular meeting of the 
Women’s Association. In the absence of 


and Interests 


Mrs. Scofield, some notes of the Washing- 
ton meetings were given by Mrs. Shutter. 
At the dinner which followed, music was 
furnished by members of the choir and 
others, under the direction of Mr. Ranks. 
Dr. Shutter spoke of the city of Washing- 
ton as a historic center, and gave some of 
the high spots of the General Convention. 
He also spoke of a visit to Gettysburg 
National Cemetery. The dinner was pre- 
pared under the direction of Miss Rand, as- 
sisted by Miss Fox, and was served by Mr, 
and Mrs. Robert Paul, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clinton Perry, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Mc- 
Kinney, Mr. and Mrs. William Barrow, 
and Miss Florence Conroy, members of 
the “Hour Exchange.” The Twin City 
Federation of Settlements held a memorial 
service for the late Jane Addams recently at 
the Southside Neighborhood House. Our 
Unity House took part. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Henry M. Cary is a Universalist 
missionary in Japan. He is chairman of 
the Japan Mission Council. 

Victor A. Friend, of Friend Brothers, 
is a well-known business man of Melrose, 
Mass., and has been president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention for the past 
four years. 

Dr. W. D. Schermerhorn is professor of 
church history in Garrett Biblical Institute. 

Adelaide Case is professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Mabel Travis Wood is editor of Birth 
Control Review, and publications director 
of the American Birth Control Review. 

Jenny Breedveld, formerly a reporter 
on the Brooklyn Daily Times, is at present 
doing feature writing for papers and 
magazines. 

* * 
IMPORTANT MASSACHUSETTS 
MEETING 


The Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
a federation of the Protestant churches of 
the state including Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, will hold its next annual meeting 
at Fitchburg, Dec. 3-4, in Christ Epis- 
copal Church. Among the speakers are 
Bishop Charles Wesley Burns, president 
of the Council, Dr. Samuel M. Cavert, 
secretary of the Federal Council, Basil 
Mathews, Rev. Frank Jennings, the new 
executive secretary of the Council, Dr. 
Dwight Bradley, Rev. Hilda L. Ives, 
Cornelius A. Parker, Dr. Phillips EX. Os- 
good and Rey. Rex S. Clements. There 
will be conferences on religious education, 
country churches, social relations, the 
Oxford Group, church unity, women’s 
societies, youth work and other topics. 
The sessions start ‘at luncheon, Dec. 3, 
and close with an address by Professor 
Mathews at 7.30 p. m. Dec. 4, on “Youth’s 


Part in Fascist, Communist and Christian 
World Movements.” 


* * 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 1474) 
sixty-four registered members. The In- 
stitute will be continued next summer 

and will merit a generous recognition. 

As a Commission we have sent several 
communications to Washington in sup- 
port of various peace measures, and 
through The Christian Leader have made 
appeals to our constituency. Our minis- 
ters have been urged to observe fittingly 
the Sunday nearest Armistice Day, Nov. 
11, and Good Will Day, May 18. 

We solicit reports as to the peace ac- 
tivities of our churches and ministers. 
We receive very few, but we are sure the 
complete picture would be impressive. 

And yet how feeble the impression we 
make on the evils of international friction 
and dispute; how futile our efforts to es- 
tablish peace! Still the monster War be- 
strides the world like a menacing Colossus 
and we seem but pigmies assailing a 
giant. 

All the efforts of man to dislodge him, 
to disarm him, to brand and destroy him, 
have been in vain. Even yet he swings 
his pitiless seythe and reaps his harvest 
of human flesh and ruthlessly crushes the 
souls of men in the jaws of his satanic 
purpose. 

And at the moment we speak the leaders 
of men seem merely his pawns—servants 
of his fiendish will—and helpless thou- 
sands are his victims. 

And yet we lose not hope that some- 
time the dawn of the new day of peace 
will come—and what agency is better 
fitted to help bring that great event to 
pass than the church which proclaims the 
universal love of God? 

Surely our church has a privilege anda 
duty—to us comes now the challenge 
which we may not ignore. 

In this moment when the skies are heavy 
and the storm of human passion breaks 
upon a distracted, fearful world, it is well 
for us to pause and turn our thoughts to 
Him “in whom we live and move and 
have our being’’—in whom all nations 
have a common Father. 

ei Aa 


HOLLY FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Mission Circle of the Rocky Mount, 
N.C., church will ship holly to any church, 
Mission Circle or Sunday school for deco- 
ration or re-sale at 15 cents per pound, 
F. O. B. Rocky Mount, and will greatly 
appreciate any orders that may be placed 
with them. This holly should retail at 
not less than 25 cents per pound. There is 
no better holly grown than North Carolina 
holly. The leaves are bright and the 
branches well filled with berries. A limited 
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amount of other Christmas greens such as 
long leaved pine can also be supplied. All 
orders should be received not later than 
Dec. 10 in order to insure prompt delivery. 
Address Mrs. W. H. Skeels, 304 Raleigh 
St., Rocky Mount, N. C. 


* 


GOOD WILL LIBRARY 


” This library, open every day in the home 

of Leon and Martha Jones and used in- 
creasingly by pupils of the Jersey public 
school and many neighbors, needs a few 
more books. 

Such books as pupils are called on to 
“veview,”’ English and American authors, 
good fiction for general reading, the more 
popular science books, and always books for 
the young children. 

Anyone with one or a few books that he 
would like to contribute can be sure they 
will be put to use if mailed to our address. 
Don’t send magazines. Our shelf room is 
limited and we are giving free service and 
find we cannot take care of magazines and 
papers. 

Leon P. Jones. 

Pataskala, Ohio, R. 3 


* * 


FUNERAL OF DR. AUBREY F. HESS 


Funeral services for Dr. Aubrey F. 
Hess, who died suddenly Oct. 27, were held 
in the United Liberal Church in Atlanta, 
Ga., Oct. 30. The scripture was read by 
Rev. L. C. Prater, Rev. J. M. Rasnake of- 
fered the prayer, and the sermon was 
preached by Dr. John W. Rowlett. Dr. 
Rowlett said: ‘‘Dr. Hess possessed a high 
degree of mentality and had a profound 
emotional nature. His wasa trained mind. 
He could think clearly, concisely and ac- 
curately. He had a wide, comprehensive 
view of life, and was indeed, a really great 
religious philosopher. He thought deeply 
and felt keenly. 

“Dr. Hess was a man of great mental 
honesty and intellectual sincerity, He had 
convictions, great convictions, and he held 
to them with an adamantine inflexibility. 
He was the very soul of honor. To him 
life meant an untrammeled mind, an un- 
polluted conscience and an unsullied soul. 

“He was a true liberal. He had the free 
mind. His mind was open to the four 
corners of the world, ready, willing and 
eager to welcome truth from whatever di- 
rection it might come. He demanded of 
an idea no passport of tradition or re- 
spectability, but only the passport of 
veracity. 

“He was a man of great sympathy and 
compassion, bearing good will toward 
every man. He did not let race prejudice, 
nor class prejudice, nor social prejudice, 
nor anything else, warp his judgment or 
paralyze his sense of justice. 

“Dr. Hess was a successful teacher and 
preacher. His message always had the 
qualities of a good sermon. It was in- 
teresting, instructive, and religiously help- 
ful. It had the double pull. It inspired 
by what it was and by what he was. 


If you, who were his people, will only live 
up to the high and holy teaching that he 
did, it will be great for you and great for 


‘the world.” 


Besides Mrs. Hess, four children survive. 

A personal letter from Mrs. U. L. McCall] 
of Atlanta to Dr. Walter Hunt, gave these 
details: 

“So far as anyone knows, Dr. Hess’ 
death was without warning. He had had 
a reunion with an old friend there in 
Clarksburg; they all had been in the hotel 
for the night. Dr. Hess went to the lobby 
of the hotel to see his friend again and Mrs. 
Hess was preparing to join them for 
breakfast. Dr. Hess was seated on a 
divan, talking with his friend, dropped his 
head on the friend’s shoulder and was 
gone. Mrs. Hess said he had mentioned 
a peculiar feeling in his chest that morn- 
ing, before going down, something un- 
usual, but did not think of its being 


serious.” 
* * 


SHINZEN KAIKWAN 


An article by Dr. Henry M. Cary pub- 
lished in the Leader of Sept. 7 told of the 
moving of the church building formerly in 
Shizuoka to the lot on which the mis- 
sionaries’ house stands in Tokyo, and 
something of the plans which were worked 
out for this new center. Much of this 
work is to be in charge of Harry M. Cary, 
Ae. 

This building has been named ‘“‘Shinzen 
Kaikwan,” which being translated means 
“House of Friendship.”’ The name itself 
embodies the ideal and spirit of the work 
which will be carried on there. 

From a recent letter from Mrs. Maude 
Lyon Cary we quote some items of interest 
regarding the first services held in the new 
building. Mrs. Cary says: 

“Yesterday (Oct. 18, 1985) we had our 
first service In the new building, with 
both Harry Sr. and Shidara San (Rev. 
Masao Shidara) preaching, and with me 
giving the prayer. Shidara San was in- 
sistent about my doing that, although I was 
sorry to have the prayer in English, and it 
could not be spontaneously translated. 

“Tt was a very precious service, although 
only seventeen of us were there, We had 
not invited the neighborhood people or 
any outsiders for the first meeting, which 
we tried to make a kind of consecration of 
ourselves to the work of the church in the 
new place with its new opportunities. 
Next Sunday is to be Harry Jr.’s welcome 
service. He will preach with interpretation 
and everyone who was there yesterday 
will try to bring someone else, and our 
maids will start the news among the neigh- 
borhood people. 

“We had our first children’s meeting in 
the building too yesterday. On Wednes- 
day we shall have a meeting of the Women’s 
Peace Association with Dr. Kagawa as 
speaker. I feel as though the transferring 
of the building from Shizuoka is going to 
be a God-send to us. 


“By the way, I have already received 
81 yen and 80 sen for the organ fund 
without contributing anything from the 
Mission, and we had meant to contribute 
something from that. Perhaps we shall 
have to eventually. The fujinkai (Ladies’ 
Aid) has still to give something. Our first 
meeting has had to be postponed because 


of illness.”’ 
* * 


AN APOSTROPHE TO OLD REDEMP- 
TION 


Boston newspapers on Columbus Day 
announced the sale of the Church of the 
Redemption, the edifice of “the Second 
Society of Universalists in the Town of 
Boston,” to the Roman Catholics, to be 
reopened in the near future as a mission to 
accommodate the overflow congregation of 
St. Cecilia’s Church near by. 

The Christian Leader, Universalist weekly 
paper, comments editorially on the inci- 
dent as follows: ‘‘Churches can learn much 
from the Redemption story. Saddle a 
small Protestant congregation with an ex- 
pensive building, add a Catholic neighbor- 
hood, do it just before a great depression, 
put in the seasoning of a tough age of world 
history for all churches, make the nearest 
church of the denomination which might 
have helped, angry, and it is bound to be 
a case for the auction block.” 

Dr. Robert Watson of Boston, speaking 
before the Presbyterian Synod of New 
England in Providence this week, said: 
“When I heard that the Church of the 
Redemption had been sold to Cardinal 
O’Connell, I wept. If we had a strong 
man here in New England we could have 
gone in there and made a go of it. It was 
offered to us.” 

Now I suppose I have a better right to 
speak on this matter than either of these 
modern lamenters. I was baptized as a 
boy of fourteen years in the old Second 
Universalist Church at the corner of Co- 
lumbus Avenue and Clarendon Street. I 
was recalled from New York by its pastor, 
Dr. Stephen H. Roblin, to be his assistant, 
with the understanding that some day 
when I had won ‘‘my spurs” I should suc- 
ceed him. 

Fate decreed otherwise, for the old 
church burned’ down; for ten years this 
society worshiped in the Fenway Theater, 
and this present structure was built in 1925, 
as a great act of faith. 

I could refute The Christian Leader 
editorial, every word of it, but I do not 
for the moment choose to do so. I want 
to point out how I feel about the future of 
this church in a brief apostrophe: 

“O my beloved church, in whose frame 
are builded the strength of Hosea Ballou, 
Alonso A. Miner and Stephen Herbert 
Roblin, great spiritual leaders of Universal- 
ism, I salute you as you now pass into 
other hands, hands of my Christian 
brothers, the Roman Catholics. 

“My prayer for you is that your steeple 
may ever point Godward; that your hos- 
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pitable doors may ever be asanctuary for a 
fainting humanity thirsting for the water 
of eternal life. 

“I thank God that in the midst of a 
world of growing materialism, of selfishness, 
greed and envy, your walls will still re- 
sound with the beloved name of Jesus 
Christ. 

“Tf from our faltering hands has slipped 
the power to sustain you, share with me the 
consoling thought that new strength will 
undergird you and by our command love 
to you that new friend and I, together shall 
find him and each other, as brothers. God 
be with you.”—Fred A. Wilmot, in The 
Providence Journal. 


* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Hternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptable of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m, Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS 2 community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures, 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 


Rev. 


WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1830 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

<a & 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted the transfer of Rev. John W. Rowlett 
from Georgia to the jurisdictior of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship on Nov. 8, 1935. 

Roger F. Etz, Seerctary. 
25 SS 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


October 29, 1935. 

Policy regarding church membership of candidates: 
It was voted that it is the opinion of the Committee 
of Fellowship that anyone applying for iicense to 
preach or for ordination must be a member of the 
Universalist Church. 

ft was voted that the above policy apply to Mr. 
Horace Westwood, Jr. As he is not a member of the 
Universalist Chureh, his application for license was 
rejected. 


Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
my 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, Nov. 26, 1935, at 1.30 
p. m., for the examination of Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.’ 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 
Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
January 5—New Year’s Sunday. 
January 20-26—Young People’s Week. 
January 26—Young People’s Sunday. 
February 9—Loyalty Sunday. (G.S.S. A. American 

Missionary Offering.) 
February 26—Ash Wednesday. 

W.N. M. A.) 

April 12—Easter. 
May 3—G.§. 5S. A. Philanthropie Offering. 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
ak 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday 
organ recital 12 to 2.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
music 12 to 12.10, worship with sermon 12.10 to 12.40. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

Nov. 26-27: Rey. Raymond Catkins, D. D., First 
Congregationai Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov. 28, 11 a.m. Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Perkins. 

Nov. 29: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D. 

Dec. 3-6: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York, N. Y. 


(Dedication Day, 


Obituary 
J. A. Field 


On October 16 the Roxbury (Mass.) church lost 
one of its most faithful members, Mr. J. A. Field. 
He was for some years a trustee of peramnent funds, 
and he served as treasurer of the church with great 
fidelity. His love for his church was a distinguishing 
characteristic. Services were held on Saturday, the 
19th, in Waterman’s chapel, with Rev. Stanley G. 
Spear officiating. Burial was in North Windham, 
Maine, on Sunday, Oct. 20, with a Masonic com- 
mittal service. Mr. Field is survived by his wife and 
two daughters, all of whom are valued members of 
the Roxbury eburch. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO} 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college! or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances, The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
masters 
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Crackling 

No wonder the British, the French, the 
Chinese, and the Ethiopians are puzzled at 
times because we taunt them for their 
quaint and roundabout ways of doing 
things. When we want to know if the 
Bankhead Cotton Control Act is constitu- 
tional, do we submit it to the court for a 
judgment? No, we wait until a Southern 
farmer sues a railroad because it has re- 
fused to carry his cotton because he hasn’t 
paid on it the tax required under the 
Bankhead Act.—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

When the first-grade teacher began to 
check birth records she found that little 
Alice was several months under school age, 
so the child was sent home. 

“What is the matter?” asked the little 
girl’s mother when the child returned. 
“What has happened?” 

“TI got laid off,’’ sobbed the child.— 
Indianapolis News. 

x 

A Boston psychologist says man is the 
only creature that makes plans for the 
future. On the other hand, beavers, squir- 
rels and honey-bees may not use much 
imagination, but their plans work out a lot 
better than most of ours. do.— Kansas City 
Star. 

ES * 

Draper: ‘‘These are especially strong 
shirts, madam. They simply laugh at 
the laundry.” 

Customer: “I know that kind; I had 
some which came back with their sides 
split.”—Santa Fe Magazine. 

* * 


It is said that Finland’s payment of her 
war debts has resulted in increasing Ameri- 
can tourist travel by 50 percent. American 
travelers naturally want to see one of the 
wonders of the world.—Arkansas Gazette. 

o * 

“Remember, darling, you won’t always 
be a junior clerk in a moldy old solicitor’s 
office.” 

“That’s a fact! Ive already got a 
week’s notice.’”—The Humori:t (London). 

* * - 

“Yes, our Alfie has a wonderful ear for 
music. Show him any of those gramophone 
records, and straight away he’ll tell you 
what’s on the other side.””—El Paso World 
News. 

* * 

Archeologists have discovered dice used 
by prehistoric Nebraska Indians. Maybe 
that’s a tip on how the red man lost this 
country.—Omaha W orld- Herald. 

The average American family pays an 
annual crime bill of 240 dollars. Well, it 
gets a lot of crime for its money.—Roch- 
ester Democat and Chronicle. 

* * 

One thing about the good old days, if 
you bought a horse you could be pretty 
sure the model wouldn’t change next year. 
—Ezachange. 


Buy Christmas Books Now! 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


FICTION 
Silas) Crockett; Mary Ellen’@hase: 3) > 5.79) 5 50s = ea O0) 
Edna His Wife, Margaret Ayer Barnes (et ee oa weer 2.50 
Green Light, Lloyd C. Douglas .. veer Ge 2.50 
Spring Came On Forever, Bess Streeter Aldrich a ee, 2.00 
The Inquisitor; Hugh Walpole. 7 Wyn eee eee 3.00 
It@Cantt) Happen: Here Sinclair lewis) seams eee anne 2.50 
Honey in the Horn, H. L. Davis a Sree EL Rae eee 2.50 
The Stars Look Down, L. J. Cronin 20 a re Zeb) 
Kuropa, Robert Brittauiteces a) k= meee enn ean Vth 
Veiniofiron,,Ellen:Glasgow? aint. a cen eee 2.50 
Victorious Troy, John Waseftield’=) Vip a men: nee 2.50 
Butterfield) John ©’ Hara 9 ues 2.50 
Blood tRelations, PhilipxGibbs™ 5. eee ee 2.50 
Storm Signals, Joseph C. Lincoln 5, Woh eee’ af Cok Gece 
Shining Windows, Kathleen Norris . . . . ... . 2.00 
The Golden Cord, Warwick Deeping . ..... . 2.00 
NON FICTION 
North to the Orient, Anne Morrow Lindbergh. . . . . 2.50 
Old Jules, Mari Sandoz (Atlantic prize book) . . . . . 3.00 
Tf MhisiBe- I, Margarets) elandya ce) seeae er ae ann 2.00 
Our Times—The Twenties, Mark Sullivan. . . . . . Sao 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, T. E. Lawrence . . ... . 5.00 
Boston and the Boston Legend, Lucius Beebe Pe ED 1g 5.00 
Dwight Morrow, Harold Nicolson . . .. .. =. ~«. 3.75 
Amy Lowell tS Hosters amoneeae meee cin enn 5.00 
AndiGladly MeachaaB lisse erryaaen les one 3.00 
A, Visit tor Americas AG. Meacdonelll sac. ass aan enn ae 2.50 
Discovery, Admiral Richard E. Byrd . . ae (eee Bale) 
Land of the Free, Herbert Agar (Pulitzer nce SEL OER, Fa 2.50 
Celebrities Off Parade, Wm. Dana Orcutt .-. . . . . 2.15 
The Power to See It Through, Harry E. Fosdick . . . . 1.50 
The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks eee 2.00 
Mastering Fear, Preston Bradley = eas 1.50 
The Church Against the World, H. R. Niesuhn ye 2.00 


We can now supply Dr. van Schaick’s “The Little Hill 
Farm” and “Nature Cruisings” holiday edition in red at $1.00 
each. Other suggestions: “Great Companions, $2.50; “Soul 
of the Bible,” leather, $2.50; ‘“‘Antiphonal Readings,” $1.00; 
Bibles in good type and real leather binding at $1.75 and $2.00. 


LLL SS 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street sos z é 


Boston, Mass. 
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